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LOSS REFEREES 
NOT ENDORSED 


Allentown Chamber of Commerce 
Repudiates Philadelphia Arti- 
cles Criticising Adjusters 








HOW THEY WERE WRITTEN 





Local Reporter Hard Up for Space 
Money; Allentown Papers 
Refused Article 





Allentown, Pa. Feb. 16.—Stories 
printed here and in Philadelphia news- 
papers, written by an Allentown news- 
paper correspondent, in which there 
was made sharp, entirely unjustified 
and unusually ignorant criticism of 
methods of adjustment of fire losses, 
and saying that the Allentown Chamber 
of Commerce was back of a proposed 
bill for public referees to adjust losses, 
which bill also has the backing of the 
Pennsylvania State Firemen’s Associ- 
ation (41,000 members), have been re- 
pudiated by the local Chamber of Com- 
merce, The stories were written by a 
local reporter, who entirely misrepre- 
sented the attitude of local business 
men, and his articles were refused pub- 
licaton by two local papers, 

The situation is described accurately 
in the following statement made to The 
Eastern Underwriter by Harry T. Koch, 
of Brown & Koch, who do a large gen- 
eral insurance business here: 
“Gentlemen: 

“We have your wire of even date re- 
garding the story of our Allentown pa- 
pers and the Philadelphia Press, and 
your assumption that this article does 
not express local sentiment is correct. 
The article itself is the effort of a local 
reporter, whose standing may be judged 
by the fact that two of the principal 
local papers refused to publish the 
article. 

Written by a Correspondent 

“He is the correspondent for the Phil- 
adelphia ‘Press’, which explains the ap- 
pearance of the article in that paper. 

The party responsible for the article 
represents so small a fraction of the 
business and thinking element of the 
community that the article attracted 
practically no local attention and was 
hardly referred to except in the insur- 
ance fraternity. If it were not for the 
a that the article stated that the 
thamber of Commerce was back of it, 
ae would have paid no attention to it, 
ut the writer is a member of the board 
of directors of the Chamber of Com- 


(Continued on Page 24.) 
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IMPORTANT TAX 
ANALYSIS MADE 


Effect of Exempt Bond Investments 
Upon Income and Excess 
Profits Tax 


MANTON MAVERICK’S ARTICLE 
Discussion of Interest Rates 
Throws Valuable Light on 
Much Discussed Subject 








An unusually interesting and impor- 
tant analysis of the effect of investment 
in tax exempt bonds upon income tax 
and excess profits tax under the law of 
February, 1919, has been prepared by 
Manton Maverick, vice-president of the 
Continental Casualty Company, of Chi- 
cago. The article, which is copyrighted, 
follows: 

The term “income tax” as used herein 
means both income tax and excess prof- 
its tax unless the context is to the con- 
trary and the various statements and fig- 
ures herein are predicated upon the 
rates of income tax as provided in the 
law of February, 1919, for the business 
of 1919. 

The question frequently arises when 
making an investment for an ifsurance 
company whether or not it is profitable 
from the combined standpoint of inter- 
est earnings to be received and income 


tax to be paid, to invest in non tax ex- 
empt securities such as real estate mort- 
gages or in tax exempt securities such 
as municipal bonds. In the present an- 
alysis of this question all phases of de- 
sirability or objection except those 
named have been ignored, and analysis 
is made only as to the net result of 
these two phases. The comparison as 
to tax result is made between these two 
classes of investments bearing a like in- 
come rate and it being unusual, if not 
impossible, to secure tax exempt securi- 
ties with as high an income rate as is 


both possible and usual to secure on 
non-tax exempt securities, it follows that 
in determining the desirability of invest- 


ing in one class or the other the result 
obtained as regards the tax under any 
given circumstances must be modified 
by the amount of difference in revenue 
obtained. Thus if the making of cer- 
tain investments in tax exempt securi- 
ties rather than in non-tax exempt secur- 
ities will effect a savings in tax of $1, 
500 per unit of investment and the same 
unit by reason of change in the income 
rate shows a loss of revenue of $1,000, 
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the net gain due to the investment in 15 6 , , 
tax exempt securities is but $500. 16 600-00 1449.00 1'953.60 oS 600-00 744.00 —Fi6.00 come will certainly fall in Class B and 
The Savings Effected 4 poop 1,435.20 1,903.20 70 600.00 672.00 —768.00 possibly in Class Cc contemplates in- 
The table given below gives only the 19 ees.ee ies ce 1,853.80 15 600.00 600.00 —1,020.00 vesting $100,000 in 5 per cent municipal 
savings effected by the change in tax 20 600.00 1,392.00 1,752.00 35 600.00 256.00 me yy bonds rather than in 6 per cent real es- 
and hence to show the net result, the 2! 800.00 1,377.60 1,701.60 90 600.00 384.00  —1'77¢.09 tate mortgages and desires to know the 
figures appearing in the table must be 2 a 1,363.20 1,651.20 95 600.00 312.00 —2,028.00 net result of such investment as regards 
modified by the loss or gain in income. 24 yaep o4 1, — 2 3-000 ro 7 — ate ~— 2,280.00 saving in tax and loss in interest in- 
Three general and interrelated rules — 25 600.00 1,320.00 1500.00 As before said the foregoing table has come. The net result will be as follows: 
may be first considered. 26 600.00 1,305.60 1449.69 been constructed on the assumption that ; Class B Class C 
How Taxable Income Is Divided = pooged 1,291. = aes the non-exempt securities bear interest Saving in tax....... $1,420.80 $1,852.80 
1. The amount of income tax saved 29 600.00 1262.40 o9a49 «6 @t. 6 «per cent. It can most readily be Loss in income...... 1,000.00 — 1,000.00 
by investment in tax exempt securities 30 600.00 1,248.00 1248.00 adapted for use in connection with non- —_—-  ——__—_ 
is effected by the relation of total tax- 600.00 ‘1,288.60 1,497.60 exempt securities bearing other interest Net gain ......... $420.80 $852.89 
able income to two fluctuating factors, 33 600.00 1'204.80 loowan rates by the use of differentials in the On the other hand, if its ratio of total 
the excess profits credit and 20 per cent 34 600.00 1,190.40 1,046.40 following manner: invested capital to total invested assets 
of the admitted invested capital. Ad- = = 1; php oos.se For each 1 per cent (fractions propor- be 50 per cent, the result would be ag 
mitted invested capital as here used = 37 600.00 1,147.20 g9729 'onately) that the income rate of the follows: 
means that part of total invested capital 38 600.00 1,132.80 844.39 non-tax exempt securities is higher or Class B-Class C 
which is left after deduction of {ts pro- a9 600,00 1,118.40 794.49 lower than 6 per cent, the tax saving Saving in tax ...... $960.00 $240.00 
portional share of assets the income  } pong 1,104.00 144.00 shown in the table will be increased in Loss in income ..... 1,000.00 1,000.00 
from which is tax exempt. Using these 42 600.00 1'075.20 643.29 Case of higher income rates and de- as ae 
two factors.as limits, taxable income as A3 600.00 1,060.80 592.89 creased in case of lower income rates a erence $40.00 $760.00 
regards its amount may be divided into 2 600.00 1032.00 192.00 - ae It in Cle A $100 , Summarizes Deductions 
three classes. 46 600.00 1,117.60 441.60 eR SO Se Naess $ The deduction to be drawn from the 
Class A. Where the taxable income 47 600.00 1,003.20 391.20 Fach Item in Class B 280 table may be readily summarized thus, 
is less than the excess profits credit. . pore ye 540.09 Each Item in Class C 460 as regards the comparative results of 
Class B. Where the taxable income is 59 600.00 960.00 240.00 As an illustration of the manner in’ investment in six per cent non-tax ex- 
more than the excess profits credits and hi 600.00 945.60 129.60 Which the foregoing table may be used emipt securities or in tax exempt secur- 
less than 20 per cent of the admitted in- 52 pn povaged 139.30 to practical advantage the following ex- _ ities. 
vested capital, nf 600.00 902.40 38-40 ample is given: (1) For a company the taxable income 
Class C. Where the taxable income hb 600.00 $88.00 —12.00 An insurance company having a total of which falls in Class A and hence is 
is more than 20 per cent of the admit- 56 cere 873.60 —62.40 invested capital which is 18 per cent of not liable to the excess profits tax, in- 
ted invested capital. BR pooped pasa — ro its total invested assets and which from  vestment in tax exempt securities is not 
2. As long as the change in income 59 600.00 830.40 —213.60 experience knows that its taxable in- profitable as compared to investment in 


tax due to investment in tax exempt 
securities rather than in non-tax exempt 
securities does not change the class in 
which the taxable income falls accord- 
ing to the first rule, such change in in- 
come tax is constant per unit of invest- 
ment irrespective of the number of units 
invested. Thus if it effects a net saving 
of $1,500 in tax to invest $100,000 in tax 
exempt securities, it will effect a saving 
of twice $1,500 to invest twice $100,000 
in like manner. If, however, the change 
in taxable income is such as to effect a 
change in class, the change in tax will 
be at an amount intermediate between 
what it would have been if stationary 
in either class, 

3. The ratio between total invested 
capital (see line 7 schedule B of said 
Form 1120) and total invested assets 
(see line (i) schedule J of same form) 
is the dominant factor in determining 
whether or not a change of investment 
from non-tax exempt securities to tax 
exempt ‘securities will effect a saving 
in income tax sufficient to more than 
offset the loss of interest income prob- 
ably consequent upon such change. The 
amount of income tax to be saved by a 
change of investment from non-tax ex- 
empt securities to tax-exempt securities 
is also affected by the interest rate of 
the former but not by the interest rate 
of the latter. Hence the interest rate 
of tax exempt securities need not be 
considered in connection with tax sav- 
ing but only as it affects actual income. 

In the following table $100,000 has 
been taken as the unit of investment 
and 6 per cent as the income rate of 
non-tax exempt securities. Six per cent 
is taken as the most convenient basis 
on the assumption that it is the present 
prevailing interest rate for real estate 
mortgages. The table shows the annual 
tax saving or loss (marked with minus 
sign) which would be effected in any 
class of income tax, as previously de- 
fined, by a change of $100,000 from in- 
vestment in 6 per cent non-tax exempt 
securities to investment in tax-exempt 
securities of any interest rate. ‘I'he ta- 
ble gives exact results by units of per- 
centage for what are deemed to be the 
more common ratios between total in- 
vested capital and total invested assets, 
and also gives it at intervals of five 
units of percentage for all other ratios. 
As both the ratios and results are in 
arithmetical progressions, exact results 
may be obtained by interpolation for 
any percentage, fractional or otherwise, 
not given in the table. 

Ratio Between Invested Capital and 

Assets 

Column R is the ratio, expressed in 
percentage, between total invested capi- 
tal and total invested assets: 


Tax Saved 
R In Class A In Class B In Class C 
1 $600.00 $1,665.60 $2,709.60 
5 600.00 1,608.00 2,508.00 
10 600.00 1,536.00 2,256.00 

















Premiums for Insurance - - - - = = = 
Interest and Rents - 


All other sources - 


Death Claims - - = = «= = $2,626,789.96 
Dividends - - - - =. = - 2,096,793.99 
Matured Endowments - - - - = _ 1,949,295.56 
Surrender Values : «© « «© -« 1,096,564.91 
Annuity and Income Payments - -_ - 720,384.62 
Unearned War Premiums Refunded - 2,166.70 
Total Paid Policyholders - - ~- $8,491,995.74 


All Other Disbursements - -_ - 


ASSETS, LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS 
Total Assets, (Actual Market Basis, December 31, 1919) 


SEVENTIETH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE GOMPANY 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 
JANUARY 1, 1920 


INCOME 


DISBURSEMENTS 


- 3,520,587.36 











- $8,897,982.15 


- 936,533.33 
$13,355, 102.84 








2,464,921.59 $10,956,917.33 





Liabilities (Paid for Basis) -  - - 


General Surplus (Actual Market Basis, Deusiaiine 31, 1919) 


Under the New York and Massachusetts Standard of amortized values, 
the National’s surplus will appear as $4,530,967.41, or $1,108,668.42 in 


excess of the surplus claimed by the Company. 


New Insurance paid for $50,224,637. 
Insurance in force $267,801.560. Gain $34,377,184. 
Actual to expected mortality 63.26 %. 


5.08 %. 


The Company in its statement adheres to market values as being in strict compliance 
with the Vermont statute and also the most exacting test of solvency, not finding it neces- 


- 69,637,955.80 


Increase $24,120,156. 


Interest earned on mean invested assets 


$73,060,254.79 


3,422,298.99 











sary nor deeming it advisable to adopt the amortized or the averaged valuations allowed 
by insurance departments, either of which valuations would largely increase the asset 


and surplus items. 


The present dividend scale will be maintained for 1920 and dividends to policy- 
holders for the coming year, amounting to $2,373,863.11, have been declared, charged off 
as a liability in the above statement, and will be paid as due. 
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§ per cent non-tax exempt securities un- 
jess the income rate of the tax exempt 
securities is 5.4 per cent or more. 

(2) For a company the taxable in- 
come of which falls in Class B and 
hence is subject to the 20 per cent ex- 
cess profits tax, investment in tax ex- 
empt securities is not profitable as com- 
pared to investment in 6 per cent non- 
exempt securities if the ratio of its total 
invested capital to total invested assets 
is more than 47.22 per cent unless the 
income rate of the tax exempt securities 
is more than 5 per cent. 

(3) For a company the taxable in- 
come of which falls in Class C and hence 
is subject to the 40 per cent excess prof- 
its tax, investment in tax exempt secur- 
ities as compared to investment in 6 
per cent non-exempt securities is not 
profitable if the ratio of its total in- 
vested capital to total invesed assets is 
more than 54.92 per cen unless the 
income rate of the tax exempt secur- 
ities is more than 5 per cent, 

(4) If three additional decimal places 
be pointed off in any of the figures 
given in the table under Classes A, B 
or © and the figure thus obtained be 
subtracted from 6 per cent the remain- 
der gives the interest rate of tax exempt 
securities which will produce exactly 
the same net result as 6 per cent 
non-exempt securities when both the tax 
saved and the income lost are taken 
into account. Thus to a company hav- 
ing a total invested capital equal to 25 
per cent of its total invested assets and 
whose taxable income falls in Class A 
it is financially immaterial whether in- 
vestments be made in non-tax exempt 
securities at 6 per cent or in tax ex- 
empt securities at 5.4 per cent. If the 
taxable income of the same company 
falls in Class B then tax exempt se- 
curities at 4.68 per cent give it the same 
net return as non-tax exempt securities 
at 6 per cent, while if its taxable in- 
come falls in Class C then tax exempt 
sejurities at 4.5 per rent give the same 
net result as non-tax exempt securities 
at 6 per cent. 

From the figures given in the table 
and the application of the differentials 
to them it is possible to dedue a meth- 
od for the easy computation of the sav- 
ing of income tax effected by the in- 
vestment of $100,000 in tax exempt se- 
curities rather than in non-tax exempt 
securities bearing an income rate of any 
given per cent. 

The Tax Saved 

Thus the tax saved in Class A of 
course will always be one-tenth of the 
income rate applied to the unit of in- 
vestment, that is, it will be one-tenth 
of the actual income from the non-tax 
exempt securities. In Classes B and C 
the tax saving effected may be com- 
puted thus: from 100 subtract the per- 
centage that the total invested capital 
is of the total invested assets. If the 
vp age is in Class B, multiply 
C pall Pp gemma or if in Class 
subtest the 5 40 by it, then add or 
eending to aye cng stated below ac- 
come rate of the pal ox _ pe = 
ities. Inter a 4 - ax exempt secur- 
intermedi: polation may be made for 

iate income rates. 


Income Rate 


_ Class B Class C 
6% per cent.......... “-s orn 
6% per cent.......|.” 380 — 2/050 
6% per cent.......__. 310 2.165 
Si ees 240 — 2.280 
cll Ee 170 2,395 
5Y% per cent.......... 100 — 2,510 
5% per cent.......... 30 — 2.625 
250. 2s i 40 — 2.740 


+ a company hav- 
ul invested capital which is 
"0 : 1 is 
ion of its total invested assets 
ieee to know the saving of tax ef- 
om by investing $100,000 in. tax 

mpt bonds rather than in 51/ per 


ce 2 
is %6 real estate mortgages. 100 less 30 


70 times $14.40 is $1,008.00 and 
Hts te is $1,108.00, which would be 
Clase 2 if its taxable income is in 
and this 70 times $50.40 is $3,528.00 
ea thar $2,510.00 is $1,018.00 which 
be e the saving if its taxable in- 
ome is in Class C. 
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Discuss Tax Situation 
in Annual Report 
NEW YORK LIFE’S STATEMENT 


Says Companies Will Be Taxed 
$27,000,000 in 1920 to Do 
Business 


The New York Life’s annual state- 
ment showing 1919 results was an 
unique and unusually interesting docu- 
ment. The company asked the public 
to realize the extent of life insurance 
taxation and what is means. Some of 
the taxes are characterized as being 
economically unsound and silly. The 
Russian situation was also discussed. 

The company’s balance sheet on Jan- 
uary 1 shows assets of $961,022,120. 
These include $159,869,677 loans on 
mortgages; more than $100,000,000 of 
Liberty bonds and Victory notes, and 
$147,363,654 government, state, county 
and municipal bonds. The company paid 
to policyholders in 1919 $116,174,621. 
The statement reads: 

To the Policyholders: 

Life insurance has suddenly taken on 
a new importance. Everybody wants 
it. 

This indicates that the public has be- 
gun to understand the economic value 
of the principle on which life insurance 
rests, and it also demonstrates the high 
regard in which our life companies are 
held. 

But do you realize: 

ist—That for the mere privilege of 
rendering this economic service our life 
companies will be taxed in 1920 (be- 
tween the states and the Federal Gov- 
ernment) upwards of $27,000,000? 

2d—-That Federal laws are purposely 
so framed that the use of life insurance 
to protect estates is not encouraged. 
Immediately following death the Fed- 
eral Government exacts heavy cash pay- 
ments whatever the character of the es- 
tate. Without life insurance such pay- 
ments are always difficult and some- 
times impossible? 

8d—That the proceeds of life insur- 
ance must under the Federal law be 
included in the decedent’s estate and 
taxed accordingly—unless payable to 
named beneficiaries; in that case such 
proceeds are exempt up to $40,000? 

Just a word about those queries: 

(1) A life insurance premium is es- 
sentially a tax, voluntarily levied, pri- 
marily for the protection of the family 
but very directly for the benefit of the 
state. The government, in taxing life 
insurance, indulges in the barbarism of 
taxing a tax. It would be scarcely more 
unsound for the government to tax its 
own income. 

(2) Death duties can readily destroy 
a perfectly solvent estate unless cash 
can be raised quickly. Léfe insurance 
can quickly provide cash, but the laws 
limit and hinder its use. 

(3) A policy taken to replace in part 
the value to a corporation of an excep- 
tional man may under the Federal in- 
come tax yield only 20% to the corpo- 
ration; the government taking 80%. 

(4) The states also collect heavy 
death duties on insurance payable to 
estates. 

All these taxes are in addition to the 
$27,000,000 of taxes referred to in the 
first query; they are economically un- 
sound and silly. 

I speak of them because with your 
present keen interest in life insurance 
it is time that your representatives at 
Washington and in your State Capital 
heard from you. 

The Year 1919 

For the New York Life 1919 was in 
many respects the greatest year in its 
history. 

Our new business ($531,000,000) ex- 
ceeded the new business in any prev- 
ious year by nearly $200,000,000. Our 

(Continued on Page 11.) 
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S. T. Swansen’s 
Income Tax Analysis 


VIEWS OF MILWAUKEE MAN 


What He Told Mid-West Sales 
Congress at Chicago; Rul- 
ings Under Review 





The Eastern Underwriter last week 
printed the estates taxation portion ofa 
paper read in Chicago on taxation by 
Sam T. Swansen, assistant counsel of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life. 

Mr. Swansen also discussed the in- 
come tax, and his views on that sub- 
ject follow: 

Income Tax 

The act imposes what is called a 
“normal tax” upon the net income of 
every individual if it exceeds a certain 
amount, and also a surtax in cases 
where net income exceeds certain other 
amounts. (Secs. 210 and 211). It de- 
fines “net income” as being “gross in- 
come” less the deductions allowed, 
(Secs. 212, 213 and 214). “Gross in- 
come” is defined by a process of inclu- 
sion and exclusion; that is to say, it 
specifies certain receipts which are in- 
cluded in “gross income” and certain 
others which are excluded. (Sec. 213). 
From the “gross income” so ascertain- 
ed, the law allows certain items to be 
deducted in order to arrive at “net in- 
come,” and specifies certain other items 
to be deducted in order to arrive at 
“net income.” and_ specifies certain 
other items which may not be deducted. 
(Secs. 214 and 215). For the purpose 
of the normal taa, but not the surtax, 
the law allows certain credits. (Sec. 
216). The scheme of the law, therefore, 
is, first, to exclude some items alto- 
gether in arriving at either “gross” or 
‘net” income; second, to allow deduc- 
tions of specified items from the legally 
ascertained “gross income” in order to 
ascertain “net income”; and third, to 
allow certain other credits for the lim- 
ited purpose of the normal tax only to 
be offset against net income. 

Gross Income 

Defining “gross income” Congress de- 
clared, among other things, that it does 
not include (1) “The proceeds of life 
insurance policies paid upon the death 
of the insured to individual beneficiaries 
or to the estate of the insured”. (Sec. 
213.) 

It seems clear frox, this language 
that proceeds of life insurance paid 
upon death of the insured to individual 
beneficiaries or to the insured’s estate, 
are entirely exempt from the income 
tax and are not to be included in gross 
income, or otherwise taken into ac- 
count. The Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment expresses the exemption in lan- 
guage even more emphatic, viz.: “Upon 
the death of an insured the proceeds 
of his life insurance policies, whether 
paid to his estate or to individual ben- 
eficiaries, directly or in trust, are ex- 
cluded from the gross income of the 
beneficiary.” (Regulations No. 45, Art. 
72. 

4 is also clear from the above provis- 
ion, and the one dealing with taxation 
of corporate income that proceeds of 
policies paid upon the death of insured 
to a corporation beneficiary must be in- 
cluded in gross income of the corpo- 
ration. (Title 2, Part 3.) The Internal 
Revenue Department says that “pro- 
ceeds of life insurance policies paid 
upon the death of the insured to a cor- 
poration beneficiary, less any premiums 
paid by the corporation and not deduc- 
ted from gross income, are to be in- 
cluded in its gross income.” (Regula- 
tions 45, Art. 541.) This seems a just 
and correct interpretation of the statute, 
in view of the fact that corporations are 
not allowed to deduct from year to 
year premiums paid for insurance upon 
the lives of officers or employees. The 
result is that a corporation must include 
in gross income the’ amount by which 


the insurance received exceeds the 
premiums paid. 
Partnership 

The act does not specifically say 
whether insurance paid to a partner- 
ship is or is not taxable income; but 
the department has ruled that such pay- 
ments are made to “individual benefic- 
iaries” and therefore not taxable. This 
ruling seems proper; for the act does 
not deal with partnerships as separate 
entities, or impose the tax upon the in- 
come of partnerships. It provides “that 
individuals carrying on business in part- 
nership shall be liable for income tax 
only in their individual capacity”; that 
each partner shall include in his in- 
dividual tax returns his distributive 
share of the net income of the partner- 
ship. (See. 218-a.) Hence the com- 
missioner held that the phrase “indiv- 
idual beneficiaries” as used in the life 
insurance exemption includes partner- 
ship beneficiaries. (Sec. 213-b-1.) (Cor- 
poration Trust Co. Service 1920, Par. 
2420; Letter 
Nov. 18, 1919.) This ruling is probably 
limited to common law partnerships,— 
to those not required by law, as such, 
to pay income taxes. Several states 
permit the formation of what are called 
“limited partnerships” with many of the 
privileges of corporations, such as the 
right to hold real estate, to limit liabil- 
ity of the partners, to transfer shares 
without dissolving parnership, and the 
like. Such limited partnerships must 
make returns of income and pay tax the 
Same as a corporation, and insurance 
proceeds paid to a limited partnership 
will no doubt be considered the same 
as though paid to a corporation and 
taxed accordingly. In other words, such 
a limited partnership is not an “Indiv- 
idual beneficiary”. (Corporation In- 
come Tax Service 1920, Pars. 734, 735.) 

Questions of greater perplexity arises 
where the insurance is to be paid not 
in a lump sum but is distributed over a 
number of years, or is payable on some 
scheme of monthly or yearly income to 
the beneficiary. This method of settle- 
ment is growing in popularity. Most, if 
V1746—Underwriters—TWELVE 
not all, companies have income settle- 
ment plans which may be selected by 
the insured, or by the beneficiary in 
default of selection by the insured. 
These plans, though differing in detail, 
are substantially alike so far as tax 
questions are concerned. Options A, B 
and C of the Northwestern Mutual may 
therefore be taken as fairly typical. 

Installments 

By Option A, the proceeds are left 
with the company for a specified num- 
ber of years or during the life of the 
beneficiary, the company paying in the 
meantime interest at three per cent. 
plus “such annual dividends as may be 
apportioned.” At the end of the agreed 
time the amount retained is paid in the 
manner provided in the policy. By 
Option B, the proceeds are paid in a 
number of specified monthly or annual 
installments. The amount of each in- 
stallment is definitely fixed, but here 
again the installments will be increased 
by apportioned dividends. By Option C 
the proceeds are paid in a_ specified 
number of monthly or annual install- 
ments, but continuing thereafter so 
long as the beneficiary shall survive to 
receive the same. The amount of each 
installment is definitely fixed, depend- 
ing upon the age of the beneficiary at 
the time the policy becomes a claim. 
Some, or all, of these installments are 
also increased by so-called dividends. 

When any form of installment settle- 
ment applies, the company will pay 
considerably more than the face amount 
of the policy. You will recall the 
statute exempts from income tax “the 
proceeds of life insurance policies paid 
upon the death of the insured”: and 
the question arises: Is the expression 
“the proceeds paid” limited to the face 
amount of insurance, or does it include 
all sums which the company pays pur- 
suant to its express contract? T take it 
the words “paid upon the death of the 
insured” do not specify time of payment 
but rather the contingency which ma- 
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CO-OPERATION No. 21. 


"THE ratio of lapse ex- | 

perienced by our paid 
issues of 1917 during the 
first two policy years was 
52 per cent. of the ratio 
suffered by our 1913 bus- 
iness during a period of 
the same duration. 


We believe that this im- 
provement in the staying 
qualities of the business is 
due in a measure to the 
use of better plans in se- 
lecting and training our 
representatives. 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of Hartford, Conn. 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, President 
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tures payment,—that is, paid upon the 
event of death. The larger meaning 
seems the more natural and logical, 
particularly because there is no limit 
on the amount of exemption. 

This appears also to be the view of 
the Revenue Department. Beginning 
with the Income Tax Law of 1913, the 
exemption from tax of life insurance 
proceeds paid to individual beneficiar- 
ies has been the same as in the present 
law. In 1913 the Department ruled 
“that proceeds of life insurance policies 
paid pursuant to terms of contract, 
whether upon maturity of policy, death 
of insured or as annuities, are not sub- 
ject to tax in hands of beneficiaries”. 
(Income Tax Service 1920, Pars. 1121.) 

Twenty Annual Installments 

Later, in 1917, the Department was 
asked to rule on the taxability of pro- 
ceeds paid in twenty annual install- 
ments of $500 each, in all $10,000, 
where the commuted value, or the 
amount that would have been paid in 
cash in one sum at the death of the in- 
sured, was only $7,660. The Depart- 
ment held that if a policy specifically 
provides that the proceeds shall be paid 
to the beneficiary in twenty annual in- 
stallments, no portion of any such in- 
stallment will be subject to income tax 
under the provision exempting from tax 
the proceeds of life insurance. (Letter 
L. F. Speer, Deputy Commissioner to 
State Mutual Life Ins. Co., dated July 
26, 1917.) 

These rulings do not expressly cover 
accretions paid in addition to the in- 
stallments—-whether such accretions are 
called dividends, interest dividends, 
surplus interest earnings, or by some 
other name, I incline to the view that 
these accretions are to be accounted 
for as income, because the promise to 
pay them is general and not specific, 
contemplating that they are payable, if 
at all, from earnings after the policy 
has become a fixed liability. To guard 
against mistakes and possible penalties, 
the taxpayer should report fully all the 
facts in the income tax return, and 
claim exemption according to his un- 
derstanding of the law. 

When Insured Makes No Selection of 

Income Settlement 

The situation is entirely different if 
the insured made no selection of in- 
come settlement, but the beneficiary se- 
lects an income or installment plan at 
the time the policy becomes a claim. 
In that case only the face of the policy 
can properly be called “the proceeds” 
of the insurance. In legal effect, the 
beneficiary draws the insurance money 
and invests the same in the particular 
income or annuity plan selected. The 
proceeds become the purchase price for 
a hew annuity purchased by the bene- 
ficiary, the income from which is 
exempt from tax until the amount re- 
ceived back exceeds the cost; where- 
upon subsequent payments are taxable 
in their entirety for the year of receipt. 
(Letter Deputy Com. L. F. Speer to 
Edwin Austrian, March 27, 1918.) 

_ The law further provides that gross 
income does not include “the amount 
received by the insured as a return of 
premium or premium paid by him under 
life insurance, endowment, or annuity 
contracts, either during the term or at 
the maturity of the term mentioned in 
the contract or upon surrender of the 
contract.” (See, 213-b2.) 

Construing this provision, the Treas- 
ury Department says: “During his life 
only 80 much of the amount received 
by an insured under life, endowment 
or annuity contracts as represents a re- 

urn, without interest, or premiums paid 
"y him therefor is excluded from his 
“ro, income.” (Regulations 45, Art. 
ll Tudowments ‘paid to the insured 
= salle maturity of the contract in 
ong the premiums paid, is in- 
ne the or the year in which received; 
f t& amount received upon surrender 

. J contract in excess of premiums 
as without interest, is also income. 
i117)" Tax Service 1920, Pars, 1115- 
Wee, Taken Out eter Yo ware 1 

: were taken out prior 
to March 1, 1913,—the effective date of 


the first income tax taw—another ele- 
ment enters into consideration. The 
law provides that for the purpose of 
ascertaining the gain derived or the 
loss sustained from the sale of property 
acquired before March 1, 1913, its fair 
market value on that date shall be used 
as the basis of computation. (Sec. 202.) 
The theory is that property held by the 
taxpayer on March 1, 1913, was capital. 
The Treasury Department very properly 
ruled that the surrender value of a 
policy of life insurance on March Ist 
was capital also, and held: “In the case 
of an insurance policy its surrender 
value as of March 1, 1913, may be used 
as a basis for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the gain derived from the sale or 
other disposition of such policy.” (Regu- 
lations 45, Art. 87.) (Income Tax 
Service 1920, Par. 1177.) 

Applying that theory, the Department 
held that where a twenty-year endow- 
ment policy matured in December, 1918, 
the insured should include in his in- 
come tax return for that year the dif- 
ference between the cash surrender 
value on March 1, 1913, plus the total 
amount of premiums paid subsequent 
to that date, and the amount received 
on the maturity of the policy. (Letter 
Acting Deputy Commissioner dated Jan. 
15, 1919, to Edwin Austrian.) 

Late Ruling 

A very late ruling upon this same sub- 
ject is that upon the surrender of a 
policy taken out before March 1, 1913, 
the insured, in order to determine in- 
come for the year, may use as a basis 
of computation and as an offset against 
the amount received, either the aggre- 
gate amount of premiums paid during 
the period of the policy, or its cash sur- 
render value on March 1, 1913, plus 
subsequent premiums,—whichever is 
the greater in amount. (Income Tax 
Service 1920, Pars. 2485, 2488.) 

Where an insurance company settles 
an endowment policy with the insured 
upon an installment or annuity plan, 
there is no taxable income until the in- 
sured has received back an amount 
equal to his premium payments,—in 
other words, until he realizes a profit. 
The Treasury Department at first seems 
to have had a different view because in 
1914 it ruled that where settlement of 
endowment or annuity contracts is made 
with the insured in more than one pay- 
ment, “each payment will be considered 
as being composed of interest and a 
proportionate part of the principal’. 
(Treasury Decision December, 1914, No. 
2090, p. 26.) The same ruling, revised 
in 1915, eliminated this language in- 
dicating clearly a change of opinion. 
(Treas. Dec. Feb., 1519, No. 2152, p. 
45.) Later regulations are silent on the 
subject, but directions that come from 
the department indicate that it is only 
the increment over purchase price that 
is income. (Service 1920, Pars. 1122, 
1124.) 

Dividends received by policyholders 
on premium-paying policies on any fair 
construction of the act must be ex- 
cluded from gross income, whether they 
are applied to reduce current premium, 
to purchase paid-up additions, or re- 
ceived in cash. (Service 1920, Pars. 
1118, 1125, 1126.) 


Disagrees With Treasury View 

The Treasury Department has ruled, 
however, that distributions on paid-up 
policies are out of earnings of the in- 
surance company, that they are in the 
nature of corporate dividends and are 
income of an individual for the purpose 
of the surtax. (Regulations 45, Art, 47; 
Tax Service, Pars. 1119, 1125, 1126.) 

I disagree with that view. It is based 
on a misconception of the nature of 
dividends. There is no difference in 
fact between the sources of dividends 
on premium-paying policies and divid- 
ends upon policies where the premiums 
are paid. In both the so-called dividend 
is a return of excess premiums paid. 
Dividends arise from savings in mortal- 
ity, on loading and from excess interest 
earnings. While dividends on paid-up 
policies arise in part because of interest 
earnings in excess of the rate per cent. 
assumed, yet it ‘s not the excess, as 


BENEVOLENT LEGION SCORED 





Supreme Court Judge Criticises 
Severely Effort to Reduce 
Value of Policy 





Justice Scudder set aside this week 
in the Brooklyn Supreme Court a set- 
tlement for $1,074 which Mrs, John H. 
Donaldson, of Brooklyn, had accepted 
from the Supreme Council of the Catho- 
lic Benevolent Legion in payment of 
an insurance policy of the face value 
of $2,000 on her husband’s life. He 
gave her judgment for the $2,000. 

Although the policy was taken in 
1896, the legion had paid the benefit 
in accordance with by-laws which were 
amended in 1904 to reduce the amount 
of its policies. Mr. Donaldson died in 
1909 and Justice Scudder said the 
Legion should not have applied the by- 
laws of 1904 to policies taken prior to 
the change in the by-laws. 

“The plaintiff's evidence is_ suffi- 
cient,” Justice Scudder said, “to sub- 
stantiate a finding of fraud. Facts are 
established which show a _ finding 
which shocks the conscience. Unex- 
plained, the transaction appears to be 
cheating—taking from the savings of 
a lifetime for the benefit of those who 
are left behind.” 


Heads Group Department 
O. B. Payne has been made field di 
rector of the group insurance depart- 
ment of the Interstate Life & Accident. 


such, that is returned. Excess interest, 
savings in mortality and on expenses 
serve but as a measure to ascertain the 
excess premium to be returned, It may 
be proper to add that since the depart- 
ment made the above ruling, two Fed- 
eral Courts have held that dividends 
paid on full-paid policies are a return 
of premiums paid during the earlier 
policy years. (Penn Mutual Life Ins. 
Co. vs. Lederer, 247 I'ed. 559; Lederer 
vs. Penn Mutual, 258 led. 81, 3rd Cir.) 

Of course the department ruling can- 
not be disregarded, but I think those 
receiving dividends on paid-up policies 
should include the amount of dividends 
in the income return, stating also the 
total premiums paid, and claim that no 
tax is due until the amount returned 
to the insured exceeds the premiums 
paid. 

Premiums on life insurance paid by 
an individual or by a corporation may 
not be deducted from gross income; 
but premiums paid by an employer for 
group policies is deductible as a busi- 
ness expense. So also, as before stated, 
upon settlement of a policy payable to 
a corporation, the latter is only required 
to return as income the excess received 
over the premiums paid. (Regulations 
45, Art. 294; Pars. 1196, 1197.) 

The net income of a corporation is 
also the basis for computing its excess 
profits and war profits taxes. From the 
net income, upon which ordinary or 
normal tax is based, certain other spe- 
cific deductions are allowed,—one of 
which is a percentage of invested capi- 
tal. As stated, the net amount of life 
insurance money received by a corpo- 
ration will figure to some extent in the 
excess profits tax; but on the other 
hand, a corporation that carries insur- 
ance on its officers pays less excess 
profits and war profits taxes each year, 
because the cash surrender value of the 
insurance constitutes a part of invested 
capital. As stated, the net amount of 
life insurance money received by a cor- 
poration will figure to some extent in 
the excess profits tax; but on the other 
hand, a corporation that carries insur- 
ance on its officers pays less excess 
profits and war profits taxes each year, 
because the cash surrender value of the 
insurance constitutes a part of invested 
capital. As surrender value increases 
each year, the tax-paying corporation 
gets the benefit through an ever-increas- 
ing offset against the tax. 


BANKERS LIFE FIGURES 


lowa Company Paid for $74,000,- 
000 in 1919, a Gain 
of 85 Per Cent 


The annual statement of the Bank- 
ers Life of Des Moines shows $74,000,- 
000 of paid for business in 1919, as 
compared with $40,000,000 in 1918. 
The gain is 85 per cent. Total insur- 
ance in force at the end of 1919 is $494,- 
000,000, as compared with $446,000,000 
at the end of 1918. The gain of insur- 
ance in force is approximately $48,000,- 
000. The gain in assets for the year 
is approximately $3,000,000, and the 
total at the end of 1919 was over $39,- 
000,000, as compared with over $36,000,- 
000 at the end of 1918. There is a gain 
also of over $3,000,000 in the amount 
of approved securities on deposit with 
the lowa Insurance Department, and 
the total amount of such securities on 
deposit is over $35,000,000. 

The Company reports that it con- 
tinues its record of never having lost a 
single dollar on an investment during 
the entire history of the Company. 
Total death losses paid in 1919 amount- 
ed to over $6,000,000, and the total paid 
since the organization of the ‘Company 
has amounted to approximately $65,000,- 
000. Over 99% per cent of all claims 
have been paid on the same date that 
proofs of death were filed. 

President George Kuhns of the Bank- 
ers Life of Iowa, will arrive in Des 
Moines about the middle of February, 
after spending a vacation at Pasadena, 
following the Company’s School of In- 
struction, which was held in Los 
Angeles in January. 

W. H. North has resigned as regional 
sales manager for the Bankers Life of 
Des Moines for the southwest region 
and has joined J. W. Strong, agency 
manager at Detroit for the Bankers 
Life Company, in an agency firm which 
is styled Strong & North. 











NEW RATES AND DIVIDENDS 





Issued By Detroit Life Insurance 
Company; Sample Dividend 
Scale Given 
The Detroit Life has issued a new 
rate book and a new dividend scale. 
Some rates at age 20, participating, fol- 


low: Ordinary life, $18.01; 20-payment, 
$27.78; 165-payment, $33.61; 20-year en- 
dowment, $47.54; 15-year endowment, 
$65.14. 

Age 20. Complete protection policies, 


participating premium waiver and life 
income: Ordinary life, $19.09; 20-year 
endowment, $48.05. 

Dividends payable in 1920 upon poll- 
cies issued from February 1, 1918, to 
lebruary 1, 1919: Age 20. Ordinary life, 
premium, $18.01; dividend, $1.34; 20-pay- 
ment life, $27.78; dividend, $1.54; 20- 
year endowment, $47.54; dividend, $2.02. 

Age 30. Ordinary life, premium, 
$22.85; dividend, $1.52; 20-payment life, 
$32.83; dividend, $1.73; 20-year endow- 
ment, premium, $48.71; dividend, $2.12. 

The Company will pay to each partici- 
pating policyholder an extra dividend in 
the fifth policy year and in each fifth 
policy year thereafter. 


Comments Upon Kingsley 
(From “The Insurance World”) 

It appears to be the general thought 
that for the next president thé United 
States, in the crisis through which it 
is now passing, requires the steady 
hand and ability to be found only in 
the field of business success. 

In Darwin P. Kingsley we have such 
a man—a natural and acknowledged 
leader, a resourceful and successful ad- 
ministrator, a deep thinker and one 
who looks beyond the present, whose 
business as President of the New York 
Life Insurance Company has been sec 
marked as to qualify him for careful 
and serious consideration. 


Not to Write Group Here 
The Sun Life of Canada will not write 
group business in the United States. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MONTPELIER, VERMONT 
Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate FRED A. HOWLAND, President 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency <r 
= = A MUTUAL COMPANY 
ce tae m eat . Le ge see a man who was going to take $1,000 WHICH FOR 
> in a eerte , d, ‘If 
Monthly Income Provident Life & you dont sell him, you're a poor sales- SIXTY-NINE YEARS 


Trust outlines some 
clinching closing arguments used by L. 
C. Pierce, of that agency, in a twenty- 
year endowment monthly income policy. 

The contract provides for a minimum 
return of $24,000, and it may return 
$50,000, or even more, It is not im- 
probable to suppcese it will return at 
least $30,000. 

The income is certain, absolutely se- 
cure and unchanging. Is not affected 
by commodity values, commercial earn- 
ings, or the fluctuating value of money, 
and is not dependent in any manner, 
direct or indirect, on market conditions. 

It cannot be hypothecated, assigned, 
or attached, and is free from any and 
all financial entanglements, 

It is the one investment in which the 
human equation cannot alter or change 
the conditions during a life-long period, 
and is a safeguard until death, against 
business mistakes, shrinkage of values 
or unfortunate investments. 

It is the one estate a man may leave 
over which the court have no jurisdic- 
tion. 


It differs from a trusted estate in- 


that the minimum amount of income is 
guaranteed and expenses of administra- 
tion eliminated. 

It is a liquid security in times of fi- 
nancial stress when all other posses- 
sions fail as to their collateral value. 

It establishes a minimum income to 
which the family may sink through ad- 
versity or failure of other sources of 
financial supply. 

ok 


L. L. Brenneman, of 

How the Provident Life & 
Brenneman ‘Trust in Cleveland, was 
Works recently asked how he 


knows whom to see or 
how he gets his leads. His reply is 
“My problem is how to get time to see 
my leads.” The prospects keep piling 
up in front of him. “Provident Notes” 
quotes Mr. Brenneman as follows: 

“Another insurance man had tried to 
insure a prospect. The man had prom- 
ised to come in to see him and didn’t 
come. This ‘prospect’ was turned over 
to me. I went to see him and in two 
minutes had his promise to come in to 
see me. He kept the appointment and 
I sold him the Endowment Series idea 
end took his application. 

“After it was all over, I said to him, 
‘I noticed several other men in your 
office. Are they as good prospects as 
you?’ And next day he introduced me 
to four of them. And I have since writ- 
ten three of them. And they have each 
given me other ‘leads.’ And the orig- 
inal one has not ceased working for 
me. Last time I saw him he said, ‘I 
have a prospect for you’ and said that 
he had talked my kind of endowments 
to a friend of his at a club meeting 
and that he was interested. I saw him 
and wrote him. And a little later his 
brother became a policyholder of mine. 
He came in to see me because, he said, 
he wanted to take a policy like his 
brother and after I had sold him two 
policies in tthe endowment series, he 
asked me if I knew Mr. X who is G A 
for the and when I said I did, 
said that Mr. X was his Sunday school 
teacher. And today I added to my list 
of prospects the uncle of this last boy. 
He said that his nephew had told him 
about me. 

“This thing grows like Topsy. It 
‘just grows.’ I make no attempt, ex- 
cept in few Gases, to secure leads from 
the people I write; but I am happy 
when they tell me that they ‘have a 
prospect for me.’ One man called me 
up and said he had made an engage- 
ment for me to go out that evening to 





man for I’ve gotten it all set for you.’ 
I came away with his application for 
$4,000. Since then I’ve written the fel- 
low who really sold me to his friend. 
I could tell many instances but all 
about alike. I try to sell right. When 
a man wavers and seems to want to 
think it over, etc., I say to him, ‘I’m 
just as anxious to sell right as you are 
to buy right,’ and I am, and he feels 
it too. And after I have sold him my- 
self, he becomes an agent for me, After 
a man has been in business a little 
while, it ought not be necessary for 
him to do any hunting out in the cold 
for prospects. His policyholders will 
keep him busy. 

“And one other thing that I have 
observed is that the bigger cases work 
the same way. One man gave me 50M 
against a lot of competition. He never 
asked me a question about company or 
rate or anything until he had said that 
he was ready to take the insurance 
with me. It was just his feeling toward 
me that got me the case and through 
that 50, he sold me another 50, and 
when I asked him one day about the 
president of the company he said he 
thought I ought to see him and sell 
him. I sold him 20M. And he always 
wants to give me some prospects. 

“IT have never sold a policy to a 
friend, unless he asked me to. But I 
have made many friends by writing 
them. I wonder why a man hesitates 
to write friends. I do because I am so 
busy and feel that I can sell a friend 
anytime, or that he will call me if he 
wants to buy insurance. I think it is 
a mistake both ways. I heard a man 
say recently after having a man reject- 
ed for 30M, lll never again write a 
friend.’”’ 


* *” * 
Is is better to be a 
As steady, reliable’ plodder, 
To than to be a brilliant, but 
Plodders erratic and undependable 


genius. The plodder wears 
better and in the end accomplishes 
more and better work. ‘True, it may 
take him longer to do it than his bril- 
liant brother, but the work is likely to 
be well done. The genius makes a 
great sensation and receives plaudits 
and rewards for his occasional brilliant 
exploits, but unless he is well-trained 
and well-balanced, he is apt to go up 
like a rocket and come down like a 
stick. . The genius is too apt to work 
only by fits and starts, or when in- 
spired, or in the mood, and there are 
long stretches when he is idle or use- 
less. You never know when he will be 
in the mood to work. He doesn’t 
know himself. Waiting for geniuses 
and brilliant men to get under way is 
tiresome and exasperating. Then the 
plodder shows his true worth. He says 
little, but plugs away patiently and 
steadily, and by his very persistence 
and endurance he accomplishes note- 
worthy results, far outpassing the me- 
teoric efforts of the genius. 

The plodder not infrequently de- 
velops the best kind of genius; the 
genius for hard, sustained, patient 
labor. He frequently illustrates the 
advantage of being a tortoise rather than 
a hare. If you feel that you are only 
a plodder, and have none of the attrib- 
utes of genius, do not despair. Do the 
best you can; develop and use all of 
such talents as you have; and you will 
be likely to go farther and fare better 
than your brilliant fellow. 

In the nature of things, the world 
needs more plodders to keep the ma- 
chinery running, just as we need more 
farm horses than we do trotters. 
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Edward D. Field, Superintendent of Agencies 
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THE RIGHTS OF 
| THE INDIVIDUAL 


AND THE SAFEGUARDS OF INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS 











Rights and duties are personal. Pleasure and pain are personal. 
The combined rights of individuals make up the rights of nations, and 
the “rights” of nations sometimes clash. It was for the protection of 
these individual rights that Americans entered the war; it was to defend 
these rights that we raised vast armies, disciplined and equipped them, 
and sent them overseas to fight. It was for individual rights that our 
men fought so heroically. Their victory is a victory for individual rights. 


Laws and courts and treaties and bailiffs and armies are properly 
the safeguards of individual and national rights. The first law of man- 
kind was club-law—the law of the strongest—the law of the jungle. 

The ultimate law—the law toward which Democracies are struggling— 
| will be the law which gives every individual his rights, harmonizing 
them with other men’s rights. 








In a Democracy men are assumed to have been born with certain 
inalienable rights which are protected and restrained by laws which men 
themselves more or less directly make and execute. 


Laws are not rights; they should define rights and be their safe- 
guard. 


Apply this reasoning to Life Insurance and see how reasonable and 
how imperative it becomes. 


The wife, who is the home-maker, and who, while making the 
home, loses the opportunity to earn an independent income, has the right 
to some sort of protection against the risk of her husband’s death. 
Children have a right to be well brought up and well educated. These 
rights should be safeguarded as against the death or total disability of 
the husband and father. In most cases there is no safeguard except 
Life Insurance. 


The rights of the individuals—husband, wife and children—are 
written in the policy, and are further safeguarded by the accumulations 
of the insuring company and by the laws under which it operates. You 
can’t live real democracy without insuring your life. 


The New York Life Insurance Company issues a Policy insuring 
against the risk of death or total disability. Behind each Policy is 
seventy-four years of experience, abundant resources, and the super- 
vision of laws that define and maintain the rights of individuals. 


New York Life Insurance Company 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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The Provident Life 


Founded 1865 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


and Trust Company 





proof” if you die. 


The farsighted “Maturing Policy” of the Provident is in accord 
with the Spirit of the Age. 


It protects your own declining years. You can make it “Shark 








Northwest corner Fourth and: Chestnut Streets 








Banking Insurance 
Relations Discussed 


AS SEEN BY MICHIGAN MAN 





Savings Optional, But Premiums 
of Character Which Promotes 
Thrift; Other Comparisons 





By Claude P. Sykes, Northern Assurance 
Banking is an institution in our in- 
dustrial world which makes possible 
the safe keeping of currency and at the 
same time promotes the circulation. 
As an institution, it is indispensable in 
our industrial development; a_ place 
where the man with keen foresight in- 
to the future development can cash in 
all he has in the way of credit for a 
business enterprise, and then win or 
lose. Banks have been a factor in the 
development of our country. They 
have grown from a conservative, non- 
advertising, savings deposit institution, 
to an aggressive highly specialized in 
advertising, and speculative institution 
of our modern life. 

Life Insurance, an equally important 
factor in our modern civilization, is 
not so old as the institution of bank- 
ing, but performs what the bank has 
performed for the individual, and more. 
The security of a properly managed life 
insurance society as a depositary for 
savings, both for rich and poor, has 
been demonstrated by the firm-standing 
manner in which these societies have 
been able to pass through various 
money panics and crises of the coun- 
try. The bankers’ sources of capital 
are (1) the deposits of patrons, and (2) 
the selling of bonds. Insurance com- 
panies collect the capital which the 
people accumulate, and pool it in their 
interests. 

Ordinarily, we make a deposit in the 
savings account at equal intervals of 
time, but never with the same sense of 
regularity that we pay our premium on 
an endowment, which has all the fea- 
tures of the savings account, and pro- 
tection thrown in. The credit estab- 
lished by a savings account is dupli- 
cated by the cash and borrow value of 
a life insurance policy, and this line of 


credit is the type rated as gilt-edged 
by progressive bankers. 

The savings deposit at the bank per 
year is optional, while the premium on 
a life insurance is of the character that 
promotes thrift. (Over one and a half 
billion dollars, or enough to equal the 
total value of.the cotton crop of the 
United States, even at present high 

@prices, is set aside by the people yearly, 
in life insurance companies. ‘These 
companies thus represent an important 
capital accumulation of the nation. 
They form a market for securities, 
which banks are continually under- 
writing.) 

To lapse a year’s saving does not 
jeopardize a saving already in the bank, 
but a lapse of a premium any year does 
jeopardize the previous premiums and 
all that the insurance policy guaran- 
tees. Of course many policyholders 
have allowed their policies to lapse, 
but nowhere near as many as have 
allowed their yearly saving account to 
lapse. To cash in on an insurance 
policy is not as convenient as to draw 
out of the bank your savings, and that 
promotes the spirit of thrift. The sav- 
ing account accumulation is so slow 
that an estate is not established until 
the end of about twenty years, while 
in the insurance, an estate is estab- 
lished on the payment of the first pre 
mium. Life insurance premiums buy 
a greater credit value than the same 
amount deposited in a bank. 

The bank has a definite geographical 
location in a city, depending upon its 
patronage coming to it to do business, 
while the life insurance is located 
wherever an agent and a prospect meet, 
The life insurance company endeavors 
to educate the public to their idea of 
thrift and protection by personal solici- 
tation, while the bank does its educat- 
ing of the public to thrift and inade- 
quate protection, by its indirect adver- 
tising. The investment for the estab- 
lishment of a bank in a city, far ex- 
ceeds that of establishing an insurance 
agency, making the overhead expenses 
of the bank far in excess of those of 
the insurance agency. 

The bank, as well as life insurance, 
has a function to perform in each com- 
munity, but their functions vary, and 
the one is not in competition with the 
other. The incorporation of a bond 
between banks and insurance com- 
panies, is furnished by the fact of 
banks having a good share of the peo- 






















INSURANCE CoM 

WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent oat 
Metropolitan District 

St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU 


Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in the 














Substituting One U. S. 
Policy for Another 


RULING WHEN RATE IS LOWER 





Exchange Must Be Made Within 
Five Years From Date of 
Original Policy 





Director Cholmeley-Jones, of the Bu- 
reau of War Risk Insurance, has issued 
regulations regarding the exchange of 
one form of government life insurance 
policy for another form at a lower rate 
of premium. The ruling follows: 

1. When any person insured under any 
form of Government life insurance policy, 
as provided in section 404 of the war risk 
insurance act, desires to exchange one form 
of Government life insurance policy for an- 
other form of Government life insurance 
policy at a lower rate of premium, he may 
do so upon the following conditions: 

(a) The exchange must be made within 
five years from the date of the original 
policy, and the new policy bearing the 
same date, based on the same age and on 
any plan of insurance issued by the Bureau 
of War Risk Insurance ufider said section 
404, or amendments thereto, may be for the 
same or a less amount of insurance, If 
the amount of the insurance in the new 
policy is the same as the amount of the in- 
surance in the old policy, the difference 
between the reserve on the new policy and 
the reserve on the old policy may be used 
only toward the payment of premiums on 
the new policy. If the amount of insur- 
ance in the new policy is less than the 
amount of the insurance in the old policy, 
the cash value of the amount of insurance 
discontinued may be paid in cash at the 
election of the insured. 


ple’s savings, and the insurance com- 
panies buying bonds of banks or of in- 
dividuals, who then make use of the 
money of the banks. When a prospec- 
tive borrower asks for a line of credit 
at a bank, one of the important ques- 
tions which a modern banker asks, is 
“How much old line life insurance do 
you carry?” and the reply helps to de- 
termine the amount of credit extended. 
Some of the services rendered by the 
bank in the past are being absorbed 
by the life insurance, while the bank is 
taking on new functions the same as 
all social institutions in the develop- 
ment of our industrial and commercial 
life. The bank and insurance company 
are two institutions that will aid the 
development of a community by co 
operation and not competition. 


_ (b) The insured has the right to retain 
in its original form any portion of the in- 
surance not exchanged as herein provided. 
The surrender value of the insurance re- 
tained in its original form shall be pro- 
portionate to the amount of insurance so 
retained, 

In all cases the old policy must be sur- 
rendered and there must be submitted with 
the request for exchange evidence of good 
health of the insured satisfactory to the 
bureau, 

2. The evidence of good health required 
by paragraph 1 (a) hereof shall be fur- 
nished by the insured in accordance with 
the following rules: 

(a) lf the request for exchange is made 
within three calendar months after the date 
of the old policy the insured must be in 
good health and so state in the request for 
exchange, 

(b) If the request for exchange is made 
after the period mentioned in clause (a) 
and within seven calendar months after 
the date of the old policy, the request for 
exchange shall be accompanied by a short 
medical certificate, 

(c) If the request for exchange is made 
after the period mentioned in clause (b) 
the request for exchange shall be accom- 
panied by a full medical examination. 

3. The short medical certificate and the 
full medical examination required by 
paragraph 2 hereof shall be on such forms 
as may be prescribed and furnished by 
the bureau, 

4. A person who has converted war-time 
yearly renewable term insurance into Gov- 
ernment life insurance, shall not be per- 
mitted to reconvert the Government life 
insurance into war-time yearly renewable 
term insurance, nor shall a person who has 
taken out Government life insurance origi- 
nally be permitted to convert the same into 
wur-ltime yearly renewable term insurance, 





Converting Terms 

The field man is sometimes perplexed 
in advising whether a term policy 
should be changed as of the age at is- 
sue or at attained age. 

If the policyholder can pay in cash 
the full cost to make the change ac- 
cording to the first plan, it is for him 
to decide whether he wishes to pay a 
large sum at the present time and a 
smaller sum in the future, or the same 
amount (disregarding dividends) in the 
future, says “The Home”, published by 
The Home Life. 

If the change as of 
could only be effected by means of a 
premium loan note, we would not 
recommend it, as the interest charge 
makes the insurance represented by the 
sum insured less the indebtedness costly 
as compared with the second method. 
Of course this would again be modified 
in case the insured were prepared to 
pay off the indebtedness within a com- 
paratively short time after the change 
is made. 


date of issue 

















insuring public. 


years of square dealing have gone 





What Money Could Not Buy 


The name Massachusetts Mutual is packed full of meaning to the 
It stands for perfect protection at low net cost, for 
absolute security, and for unexcelled service. 
which no money could buy—an untarnished reputation. 


It stands for something 
Sixty-eight 
into the making of that name. Is it 


strange that’ it means so much to the representatives of the Company? 
JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 


The Agents of the 
New England Mutual Life Insurance Company 


After another. Year of Splendid Success, 











Face the New Responsibilities resulting from the War, 
with the Determination to give that 
Generous Service which is making Life Insurance 











A Universal Necessity 
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Annual Report of 
President R. 0. Lamb 


GREAT JOHN HANCOCK YEAR 





Total Insurance in Force $1,232,- 
806,587; Company’s New 
Home Office Building 





President R. O. Lamb, of the John 
Hancock, in his annual report to the 
policyaolders of the Company of the 
1919 results, said that the new business 
writings for the year have far exceed- 
ed any previous record; the total of 
new paid-for insurance for the year 
amounted to over $250,000,000, and the 
insurance in force was increased dur- 
ing the year by over $1i71,000,000. The 
total insurance in force on December 31, 
1919, was $1,232,806,587. This unusual 
accession of new insurance is note- 
worthy, as is also the percentage of in- 
surance cancellation or lapses so called, 
which was exceptionally low for the 
year. 

The gross admitted assets reached 
the total of $186,563,667.02; the policy 
reserve and sundry liabilities, $177,856,- 
659.17, leaving a margin of surplus as- 
sets for emergencies amounting to $3,- 
707,007.85. This represents an increase 
in assets of $15,250,036.18, and in sur- 
plus or unassigned funds of $3,703,- 
097.53. 

“These figures briefly summarize the 
results of the greatest year of business 
ever experienced by your Company, and 
are evidence not only of the effective- 
ness of the entire organization, but of 
the great and increasing demand for 
life insurance coverage,” said ‘Mr. 
Lamb. 

“The events of the year just passed 
have made plain, beyond the shadow of 
doubt, the wisdom and the necessity of 
maintaining at all times an even 
stronger surplus of assets for emerg- 
encies than heretofore. The influenza 
visitation and the World War have 
been the teachers. They have shown 
life insurance managers everywhere 
that pestilence and armed strife are 
yet to be reckoned with, and that as 
safety is the first principle in life insur- 
ance, it is vitally necessary to every 
life company to be fortified financially 
against these forces of destruction, 
which inevitably increase death pay- 
ments and expenses. These two un- 
looked-for agencies of death, during the 
time of their course, cost your Com- 
pany over six million dollars more than 
the normal claims. The surplus was 
adequate to meet the emergency, but 
was reduced materially below the per- 
centage heretofore maintained. Your 
directors, therefore, decided it to be 
necessary to replenish the surplus 
funds and to increase them eventually 
to a point which will give assurance of 
caring for any emergency without the 
necessity for subsequent special action. 


Increase in General Surplus 


“To make this purpose more speedily 
effective it became necessary to pro- 
vide for retrenchment during 1920 by 
a reduction in the customary distribu- 


tion of surplus, which immediately ef- 


fected a reduction of that item of lia- 
bility as appearing in the Statement 
as of December 31, 1919. The result, 
aided by a favorable rate of mortality 
during the latter half of the year, was 
a substantial increase in the general 
surplus as has been above shown, and 
while temporarily the current cost to 
the individual policyholder has been 
slightly increased, the effect on the 
whole Company has been that of a long 
step forward in that most important 
element of security against further un- 
foreseen scourges. The reappearance 
at this time of the dreaded influenza is 
significant, but, as a result of the de- 
cision of your directors in this matter, 
any menace which otherwise it might 
have presented to your Company, has 
been guarded against through the in- 
crease in the general surplus. 

“The new money representing the in- 


crease in assets, together with the pro- 
ceeds of such securities as were ma- 
tured or sold during the year, was in- 
vested principally in first mortgage 
loans on high-grade farm property and 
in Government securities. It is the 
opinion of your directors that these two 
investment elements contain the as- 
surance of .the highest security. 


Repay Money Borrowed For Liberty 
Loan 


“During the past year, all money 
borrowed for the purchase of Liberty 
Loan bonds has been repaid. 

“For some time your directors have 
been considering the question of home 
office accommodation. The present 
quarters have been rapidly taken up by 
the fast-growing business, while in- 
creasing rental values have promised, 
in time, to make the property too ex- 
pensive to occupy. Therefore, the pres- 
ent buildings were sold and much 
cheaper land purchased on excellent 
terms in the up-town district, in 1918, 
since when a new building of plain and 
simple character has been planned, and 
is now in the first stages of construc- 
tion. When it is completed your Com- 
pany will have a home office suitable in 
every way for the convenient and eco- 
nomical operation of its business, and 
on a much more favorable basis of 
carrying charges than could be the case 
anywhere in the down-town district. 
The result of this move will, therefore, 
be a decrease in operating costs, while 
the building itself will be a sound and 
valuable asset of the Company.” 





NEW AGENCY SUPERINTENDENT 





A. M. Hopkins Appointed By Phila- 
delphia Life; Began Career 
As Bookkeeper 





A. M. Hopkins has been appointed 
superintendent of agencies of the Phil- 
adelphia Life. He is an Alabama man, 
who began his career as a bookkeeper 
in a stove manufacturing company. 
Later he became secretary and finally 
president of a stove manufacturing com- 
pany. In 1909 he sold his holdings and 
entered the life insurance field as a so- 
licitor for the Reliance Life, at Nash- 
ville. In January, 1910, he was pro- 
moted to the position of supervisor for 
central Tennessee, with Nashville as 
headquarters. In September, 1912, he 
was again promoted, this time to the 
supervisorship of the Seaboard Depart- 
ment, which included the territory of 
Maryland, District of Columbia, eastern 
at the Home Office of his Company, 
Virginia, North and South Carolina, with 
headquarters at Baltimore, Md. In 
March, 1913, the supervision of Phila- 
delphia was added to his responsibili- 
ties. In January, 1915, he was promoted 
to special work, of a confidential nature, 
which position he resigned in Septem- 
ber, 1915, to accept the position of 
agency supervisor of Jefferson Standard 
Life Insurance Company. On May 5, 
1917, he resigned as agency supervisor 
to become associated with the Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, agency of the Jef- 
ferson Standard, and was later made as- 
sistant manager of the Charlotte agency. 
This agency produced over $5,000,000 of 
examined business during 1919, the per- 
sonal production of Mr. Hopkins being 
more than $300,000, 


CAPABLE MEN 


Can Always Be 


WELL PLACED 


Much desirable territory is ready for 
Agents who can deliver policies in satis- 
factory volume. Inquiries about localities 
will have careful attention. 


Union Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


















Address: 
ALBERT E. AWDE, Supt. of Agencies. 
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Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.0@ to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 


CONDITIONS ON DECEMBER 31, 1918 


dnennee Cercvccccccccecocovccoccccoceces cecccccccccccccccccocscccccccccccs  §18,962,062.75 
Liebitities cccccccccccoce PODSSSODESESEEOSEEDRESS Cd60cCcC~CS eS HEROD COR EDStESECEE CS 626,824.78 
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Total Payments to Policyholders since Organization ........scccceseesee 


JOHN G. WALKER, President. 














Great Southern Life Insurance Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


@ AMARILI( 


| e 

THE ona For Agency Contracts address 
BIG rrworn ee 

TEXAS GREAT 


, O. S. CARLTON 
AUSTIN® APO, PRESIDENT 


SAM ANTONIOe de 
*DELRIU COMPANY’, ry 




















Southwestern Life Insurance Co. 
Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 


























“The Oldest Company in America” 


Issued its first Policy in 1843 





Three leadership achievements of the Mutual Life:—The 
American Experience Table of Mortality, the corner-stone 
of modern life insurance. The “contribution plan” of sur- 
plus distribution, used almost universally by American 
companies. The Continuous Instalment policy, the basic 
form of all Life Income contracts. 


“Mutual Life’—known in every household. Unexcelled 
policies and service, notable financial strength, co-opera- 
tion with agencies. Life Insurance at its best!—the Agent’s 
desire and ideal. 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street, New York 
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Sales Demonstrations 
at Home Convention 


AGENTS ACT AS PROSPECTS 





President Marshall in Annual Ad-= 
dress Says 1919 Paid Produc- 
tion Was $43,000,000 





The agents’ convention of the Home 
Life Insurance Company was held at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, on 
February 10th and 11th. President 
Marshall informed the agents that the 
Company had paid for over $43,000,000 
in business last year. It is understood 
that so far this year the Company is 
50 per cent ahead in production. 

The principal feature at the conven- 
tion was the series of sales demonstra- 
tions given at one of the afternoon 
sessions. The first one was conducted 
by the Minneapolis agenvy of which 
Lorin Hord is the manager. The pros- 
pect was a lawyer and various agents 
illustrated methods of approach and at- 
tack. In the next demonstration con- 
ducted by the Winchester (Virginia) 
agency, the prospect was a farmer. 
Miss Kdna Kaufman, of the Chicago 
agency, Was*drawn into the sale as the 
representative of the farmer’s wife. She 
has made a success of field work after 
office experience and was in a position 
lo ask a great many perplexing ques- 
tions, all of which were satisfactorily 
answered and the sale closed. The 
next demonstration was staged by the 
Detroit agency, of which William Van 
Sickle is manager, In this case the 
prospect was a high-salaried man. The 
last demonstration was conducted by 
New York City agents, the prospect 
also being a wealthy man, enacted by 
J. hk. Robbins. At another session, W. 
A. R. Bruehl, Jr., of Cincinnati, demon- 
strated the very effective sales charts 
used in his agency, showing expectancy 
of wife, income possibilities, ete. 

One of the pleasant features of the 

convention was a surprise gift given 
by the general agents to Vice-President 
Gladwin upon the occasion of his birth- 
day which happened during the week. 
Henry Moir discussed company plans 
and prospects. 
_ Altogether, it was one of the most 
interesting conventions which the 
Home Life agency corps has had. The 
William Van Sickle agency led in the 
year’s production, 


MUTUAL LIFE DIVIDENDS 
Schedule For 1920 on Issues of 
1907 to 1919, Inclusive, 
Summarized 





The Mutual Life’s 1920 dividend scale 
schedule has been sent to agents. It 
Covers issues of 1907 to 1919, inclusive. 
A partial summary of the new dividends 
follows: 


Ordinary Life 


Age 21 Premium $19.62 
Add'n Cash Issued 
$8.87 $3.02 1919 
9:50 3.49 1914 
10.13 4.04 1909 
10.37 4.28 1907 
Age 31 Premium $25.05 
$9.68 $3.86 1919 
10.46 4.55 ~ 1914 
11.24 - 5.36 1909 
11.53 5.71 1907 
20-Pay Life 
Age 21 Premium $28.84 
$11.66 $3.97 1919 
13.69 5.03 1914 
15.78 6.29 1909 
16.62 6.86 1907 
20-Year Endowment 
Age 21 Premium $48.62 
$8.40 $5.02 1919 
10.69 7.25 1914 
12.82 9.92 1909 


GENERAL AGENT WANTED 


IV NUOULALV AAU 


One of the oldest New England Life Companies is 
in need of a General Agent for the State of New 
Jersey with headquarters in Newark. 


The agency has long been established, and has a 
—s + eer nae 
good volume of business in force. 


Reply “General Agent” 
THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
105 William Street, New York City 











Life Underwriters t AC OT 
"Hear Artists Sing| || HOME LIFE 


Music wiil be a big feature at the INSURANCE Co. 











banquet of the Life Underwriters As- (Purely Mutual) 
sociation of New York to be held in 
the Hotel Astor on February 26. Among 256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


the artists are Lois Ewell, soprano; 


Reed Miller, tenor; and Irwin Hassell, WILLIAM A. MARSHALL 
pianist. Miss Ewell was formerly the 

prima donna soprano of the Century President 
Opera Company, and is a well-known 
figure on the concert platform. Reed 

; ‘ ; ' 1 R t of the 
Miller is one of the leading concert and Pm... Foggy Oy Comeony 

= . shows over Four Million Dollars 
paid to policyholders in 98, of 
which over Seven Hundre ou 
sand was in dividends. e in- 
fluenza pneumonia epidemic caused 
an abnormal mortality greater than 
any experienced in the Company 
history, but notwithstanding this 
the assets show an increase of 
more than 4% and ure now over 
Thirty-Six Million Dollars, 

The total insurance in force was 
increased during the year 8.6% and 
is now nearly One Hundred and 
Fifty-Nine Million Dollars. 


For Agency apply to 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Supt. of Agents. 


256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


























Build Your Own Business 


oratorio singers and Hassell is a well- under our direct general agency contract 


known accompanist. <A large orches- 
tra will play during the dinner. st ‘ 
John C. Dempsey, of the New Eng- Our Policies provide for: 
land Mutual, is chairman of the enter- ° 
tainment committee. R. L. Jones, State Double Indemnity, 
Mutual, has been nominated for presi- ~ one ° 
dent; L. A. Cerf, vicepresident; C. B, | Disability Benefits, 
Knight, second vice-president; C. A. ° ° 
Foehl, third vice-president; L. H. An. | Reducing Premiums 
drews, secretary. 
—_—$—$<—$ See the new low Rates 
Semi-Tropical Business 
An agent of The Home Life asks that 


company: “I am secretary of a muis- 
sionary society, and would like to know THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
if I may secure applications from mis- 
sionaries who are resident in or about INSURANCE COMPANY 
to go to China and the Orient?” 66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


The Home’s answer follows: “We Organized 1850 
are writing business regularly in the 


JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 








Panama Canal Zone at rates generally 





INSURANCE 
PAID FOR 
1919 


$72,000,000 


Bankers Life 
Company 


DES MOINES 


GEO. KUHNS 
President 











GREATEST 


ILLINOIS 


COMPANY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 
DWILL PAY THEM WELL 








described as “semi-tropical”. Policies 


ct Aan te ee ce THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


missionaries proceeding to Northern OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

China or to British India, we could en- Incorporated 1851 

tertain an application on the basis of W. D. WYMAN, President 

the Panama rates. HW the sissdonery A purely mutual Company, issuing all desirable forms of life insurance, 


were going to Southern China—Hong 
Kong, Amoy, or to Strait Settlements— 


ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE 


a still higher rate would be necessary. Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be benefitted 
“We do not, however, wish to en- by corresponding with 


courage the writing of applications on 
lives subject to special hazards.” 





W. S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 
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Proper Publicity for Insurance 


By Edward L. Bernays 





Edward L. Bernays, author of this 
article, is one of the most famous 
press agents in America. He was 
head of the export section of the 
United States Committee on Public 
Information during the war, and act- 
ing for the War Department, ac- 
quainted the public with the details 
regarding the re-employment cam- 
paign for four million ex-service men. 
He was publicity man for the Lithu- 
anian National Council Campaign; 
and has acted as press agent for En- 
rico Caruso, for the Russian ballet 
and many other theatrical stars and 
organizations, At the present time 
he is actively engaged in building up 
the publicity of large industrial and 
association organizations. 











The International Harvester Company, 
it was recently announced, has appro- 
priated large sums for a non-commer- 
cial campaign of education among the 
farmers of northwest. It will be a cam- 
paign, financed exclusiely by the har. 
vester concern, to teach the farmers 
more efficient farming methods, better 
marketing, the most profitable way to 
conduct their enterprises. Why does 
this corporation undertake large expen- 
ditures for no apparent business advan- 
tage? Because better farming and mar- 
keting methods mean more prosperous 
farmers; hence, better customers; and, 
logically, increased business for the Har- 
vester company. Though the campaign 
is non-commercial, it is far from unprot- 
itable. It is investment whose returns, 
though not immediate, will ultimately 
repay the initial cost in rich measure. 
There is a lesson in this policy for in- 
surance, 

Analyze the incident. The Harvester 
company has a great part of the busi- 
ness in its own field, but it is far from 
being a monopoly. Hence, it is under 
the constant necessity of maintaining 
the standing and reputation of its pro- 
duct against competition. Nor, of 
course, can it appropriate more than a 
certain maximum amount for general 
advertising purposes; hence, whatever 
it devotes to non-commercial advertis- 
ing must be taken out of the total ad- 
vertising appropriation for that period. 
In other words, the Harvester company, 
a non-monopolist commercial organiza- 
tion in a highly competitive field, finds 
it profitable to divert a good share of 
its attention from immediate product— 
salesmanship, to an educational sales- 
manship campaign which so greatly in- 
creases the general demand for a pro- 
duct as to insure returns to every pro- 
ducer in that field. 

Progressive Idea in Big Business 

The significance of this new policy on 
the part of the harvester corporation 
lies, of course, in the fact that the co- 
operative idea in big business should 
have progressed so far that a single 
large organization should undertake 
what is essentially co-operative adver- 
tising on its own account. More and 
more are business men learning that 
markets are neither limited nor artifi- 
cially delimited into sectors, one for 
each manufacturer of a given product, 
The demand, if any, is for the product 
as a whole; within that general market 
it is a good investment for any specific 
producer to advertise his own particu- 
lar product; but the entire market can 
be broadened if all the leading produc- 
ers in any field get together co-opera- 
tively to push their wares. That is the 
twentieth-century type of advertising, 
and it is coming daily into greater pop- 


ulavity. The daily press is constantly 
carrying big space for association dis- 
play — semi-commercial organizations 
like the railway executives, purely com- 
mercial organizations like the canners’ 
association. The range of this type of 
advertising is already great; before long 
it will be as great as the range of Amer- 
ican industry itself. 

That is the lesson which the insur- 
ance men of America have yet to learn 
in order to reap the maximum benefits 
from modern advertising and publicity 
methods. As a publicity expert, 1 have 
handled a variety of subjects which va- 
ried from departments of the United 
States government at one end to infant 
republics, musical prodigies and great 
business enterprises at the other. I 
have seen the workings of publicity 
from the inside, and am frank to admit, 
that the reason | was happy to accept 
the invitation of the editor of The Kast- 
ern Underwriter to write on the possi- 
bilities of publicity for insurance is that 
I have long felt that insurance men 
were permitting tremendous opportuni- 
ties to go to waste. There is no ques- 
tion in my mind that proper publicity, 
associative, non-competitive publicity, 
can do more to write more policies, and 
policies for larger amounts, than any 
single agency in American life to-day. 
lor the, distinctive thing about insur- 
ance is this, that it has an established 
public and human interest—bound up as 
it is with the family and the home 
which entirely takes it out of the sphere 
of commerce and into the realm of so- 
cial, political and economic importance. 


News Values 

Let me explain, from the point of 
view of a publicity man, what I mean 
by this statement. Whether a project 
is capable of publicity development de- 
pends on whether it contains, or is capa- 
ble of being invested with, news and 
human-interest value. The listing of 
Standard Oil stock on the New York 
exchange, for example, need only be an- 
nounced to obtain front-page display on 
almost every paper in the country; as 
the newspaper men put it, “anything 
that comes from 26 Broadway is news.” 
On the other hand, there is nothing 
prima facie valuable for the press in the 
arrival of an unknown singer from Eu- 
rope; but something of value may arise 
if, for example, he has unusual things 
to say about the imminent collapse or 
the Bolshevist government. All a pub- 
licity man need do for Standard Oil an- 
nouncements is to write them and see 
to it that they reach their destination. 
For the singer, however, the publicity 
man must devise or discover a news 
value. 


What Could Be Done with a National 
Insurance Week 


Now where does insurance stand in 


this respect? Slight consideration will 
show that while it is not so favorably 
situated as 26 Broadway, it is neverthe- 
less in a class quite distinct from the 
unknown singer. Imagine, for example, 
a National Insurance Week. It would 
be announced to the press as a week 
during which American citizens will live 
up to their responsibilities toward their 
dependents by assuring the future eco- 
nomic security of all concerned against 
death, disease, all the other insurable 
contingencies of human life. The pub- 
licity possibilities of such a project are 
tremendous, The woman’s page would 
tell the women readers what happened 
to the wife whose husband was obdur- 
ate, and why she should insist on peing 
insured herself as well as insist on hav- 
ing her husband carry insurance propor- 
tionate to his means and his responsi- 
bilities. The sporting page would tell of 
baseball stars and prize-fighters who left 
their dependents in want. The pulpit 
would be quick to take up the story, 
to bring its personal message to its 
members with all the eloquence at its 
command. The State official would tell 








THE TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE oy INDEMNITY 
COMPANY COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


GROUP INSURANCE 


Forward looking employers carry Group Insurance. 
They find it accomplishes all the results claimed for it. 


In 1919 The Travelers wrote more Group insurance 
in the United States than any other company. 


Group, and the multiple forms of insurance pro- 
vided by The Travelers, afford agents and brokers great 
opportunities. 


Moral: 


Represent The Travelers. 

















A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, 
purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL 
VALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION which in the sum of 
ALL ITS BENEFITS, is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of inter- 
ests of all members. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 
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Offers good territory and a liberal 
contract to reliable men of ability. 
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of WORCESTER, MASS. 


Commenced Business June 1, 1845 










Incorporated 1844. 


1920 


IS THE 75th ANNIVERSARY OF OUR 
COMMENCEMENT IN BUSINESS 


From the beginning the first consideration has been to 
furnish absolute protection to policyholders and beneficiaries. 


This practice has resulted in satisfied policyholders — the 
first essential to the agents’ success. 
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of his experiences, the settlement work- 
er of his, the business man of his—and 
all this publicity would be heralded far 
and wide, because in its development all 
its news and human-interest values 
would be brought out in the form de- 
sired by the press. Backed by an ade- 
quate advertising campaign, National In- 
surance Week would more than repay 
all the contributors to a common pub- 
licity and advertising fund for their in- 
vestment. Non-commercial? Yes, but 
mighty profitable, and more than ordi- 
narily useful for all concerned. 


The Insurance Lesson in Disaster 


Undoubtedly, many who can see the 
publicity possibilities of such co-opera- 
tive work, will want to be convinced 
more practically of its actual business 
value, its tangible results in the writing 
of more or larger policies. And yet the 
evidence is there for everyone to read. 
Crime epidemics result in an immediate 
stimulation of policy-writing. Influenza 
in the Bir makes the most haraenea 
cynic think carefully of what will hap- 
pen to his family if he gets the flu and 
“goes West,” as did his late neighbors, 
Jones and Brown. Public disorder makes 
directly for the popularity of riot insur- 
ance. Think, for example, of the stim- 
ulus to policy writing which resulted 
from the recent story about the broker 
Levering who died just too soon to get 
the benefit of a $750,000 policy which 
had been written for him! When I, a 
publicity man, read that story, I regret- 
ted that I could not increase my own 
insurance—and wished I could spread 
that story broadcast over the land. For, 
as a publicity man, it is my business to 
do legitimately what is otherwise 
brought suddenly to a head by accident 
or act of God—to educate the public as 
to the value of a movement, the stabil- 
ity of a business, the superiority of a 
product. And my mind itched to edu- 
cate the insurance buying public on the 
value of insurance before the lack of it 
caused disaster in the next flu epidemic 
or crime wave. 


Annual Statement of 
New York Life 


(Continued from Page 3) 
new business was written exclusively 
on the lives of individuals who made 
application to the company and does not 
include any so-called group insurance. 

Our mortality returned to normal 
figures, after the heavy mortality from 
influenza in 1918, which extended 
through the first four months of 1919. 

The Russian Soviet Government by 
decree made life insurance a govern- 
ment monopoly in Russia and proceed- 
ed to liquidate the business of all life 
insurance companies, both domestic 
and foreign. Having by this decree as- 
sumed our liabilities the government 
took possession of our property in Rus- 
sia, including our investments which 
were chiefly railroad bonds guaranteed 
by the Russian Government, and pur- 
chased with moneys accumulated from 
premiums paid by Russian policyhold- 
ers. 

With the concurrence of the superin- 
tendent of insurance of the State of 
New York, approved by the Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners of the va- 
rious states, we have eliminated both 
Russian assets and Russian liabilities 
from our statement for the year 1919. 

There are no material complications 
elsewhere in our foreign business. 

The decrease in assets at the end of 
1919, by comparison with assets at the 
close of 1918, in due to the elimination 
of the Russian business and to the fact 
that in the assets at the close of 1918 
there were about $22,000,000 which we 
had borrowed to purchase Liberty 
bonds. 

Taking account of these items, the 
assets in 1919 made a normal increase. 

Safety funds increased during the 
year over $5,000,000. 

On December 31 our investments in 
Liberty bonds and Victory notes ex- 
ceeded $100,000,000. The advertisement 
is signed by Darwin P. Kingsley, presi- 
dent. 
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| HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1899 


PROTECTION FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
This Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts from age 3 months 


IES are in full immediate benefit from date of issue. 
ORDINARY POLICIES contain a valuable Disability clause and are guar- 


GOOD CONTRACTS FOR LIVE AGENTS 
Executive offices No. S506 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
JOSEPH L. DURKIN, Secretary 





JOHN J. GALLAGHER, Treasurer 























INTERNATIONAL LIFE or st. Louis 


SMASHED ALL RECORDS IN 1918 
Jt was the Special Combination and New T. O. Policies that did the work. 


If you are not selling them we are both losing money. 
Write us today for contract 


|__ INTERNATIONAL LIFE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 














Address, 





PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If vou are interested in making a permanent connection with an old well estab- 
lished company with a progressive management and an unequalled dividend record, 
it will be to your interest to investigate our proposition. 

PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 105 William Street, New York City 























Wheeling Branch 


The Travelers announce the establish- 
ment on January ist, 1920, of a branch 
office at 501-505 National Bank of West 
Virginia Building, Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia. O, J. Rizor has been appointed 
manager, life and accident departments, 
and William A. Foley, manager, com- 
pensation and liability department, and 
for the Travelers Indemnity Company. 

Mr. Rizor, through his work as spe- 
cial agent in West Virginia, has earned 
this promotion and is well qualified for 
the increased responsibility placed upon 
him. Mr. Foley has successfully served 
the companies in other important flelds 


and will be found well qualified for his 
new duties. 


J. R. Walsh’s New Post 

John R. Walsh, a veteran life insur- 
ance man, formerly in the field for 
The Prudential and the New York Life, 
who has recently been acting as sec- 
retary of the Mystic Workers of the 
World, a fraternal organization, has 
been made vice-president of the Detroit 
Life. 

Mr. Walsh has been especially active 
in Insurance Federation affairs in IIli- 
nois, representing the fraternal inter- 
ests in the executive committee of the 
Federation. 
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This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
lished every Friday by The Eastern 
Underwriter Company, a New York cor- 
poration, office and place of business 
105 William Street, New York City. 
Clarence Axman, President and Editor; 
W. L. Hadley, Secretary and Business 
Manager; W. E. Schram, Associate 
Editor. The address of the officers is 
the office of this newspaper. Telephone 
2497 John. 

Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 
copies, 25 cents. 

Entered as second-class matter April 
5, 1907, at the Post Office of New York, 
N. Y., under the act of Congress of 
March 3, 1879. 








THE GOOD SHIP U. &. A. 


Is the good ship U. S. A. in danger 
of being scuttled by a crew of muti- 
nous revolutionaries? 

In the language of 
not on your tintype. 

Agitators could escape only with their 
lives if they went into stores, factories, 
farm houses, business offices, and even 
labor union meetings, and then advo- 
cated the overthrow of the government. 
The people of the United States, in- 
cluding the vast majority of naturalized 
Americans, are loyal to this country and 
proved it during the war. A _ nation 
which has 20,000,000 bond holders and 
whose inhabitants carry billions of 
dollars of insurance is as far removed 
from Bolshevism as it could be. It is 
true that there is social unrest, the cure 
for which must be found by preventive 
measures. The probabilities are that 
the issues in the next campaign will be 
the upholding of the constitution of the 
United States. The great bulk of the 
American people believe as heartily in 
the constitution as they ever did. They 
do not want it regarded as a dead letter. 

One of the most unfortunate blunders 
in American politics was Speaker 
Sweet’s action in Albany. Up to the 
time this action was taken, the radicals 
were on the run; government ownership 
had proven a fiasco in running the rail- 
roads; government fire insurance was 
thrown into the discard; social insur- 
ance was being slapped, getting set- 
backs in England, Germany and other 
places. Speaker Sweet’s action caused 
reaction, which was most unfortunate, 
but luckily the country went on record 
against him and much of the harm was 
minimized, 


the vernacular, 





Chance for Business 
After all, it looks as though there 
might be something doing for insurance 
companies which write airplane busi- 
ness. There were 1,038 airplanes sold 
at the Chicago Aircraft Show. 





Fidelity’s Statement 

The Fidelity Mutual wound up the 
year with assets of $39,199,500. Com- 
pared with the previous year a gain of 
81 per cent in new paid business was 
made in 1919. The ratio of actual to 
expected mortality was 74.4 per cent. 
The Company’s income last year was 
$8,747,739; and it now has $173,092,356 
insurance in force, 


W. B. Mann, Columbia 
Casualty Agency Head 


COMPANY READY TO OPERATE 


Under Same Management As Ocean 
But With Separate Field 
Organization 


William B. Mann, who needs no in- 
troduction to casualty men, has been 
chosen superintendent of agencies for 
the Columbia Casualty, the running 
mate of the Ocean. He has also been 
made superintendent of agencies of the 
Ocean. 

The Columbia is beginning operation, 
Charles H. Neely, United States man- 
ager of the Ocean, is president of the 
Columbia; Henry Collins and Frank G. 
Morris, assistant managers of the 
Ocean, are vice presidents of the Co- 
lumbia, and the Columbia’s secretary 
is J. Fred Ranges, who for many years 
has been chief accountant and comp- 
troller of the Ocean. 

Separate Field Force 

Superintendent of Agencies Mann 
will retain his connection as superin- 
tendent of the accident and health de- 
partment of the Ocean and will occupy 
the same position with the Columbia. 
The Columbia will in reality be under 
the same management as the Ocean, 
the department heads remaining as 
heretofore. The Columbia will have its 
own field organization. It will write all 
lines now written by the Ocean, with 
the exception of credit, but with the 
addition of surety. 

The preliminary capital of the Co- 
lumbia is $800,000, surplus $400,000. It 
will enter all the states in which the 
Ocean is writing. 

William B. Mann’s Career 

With William B. Mann as_ superin- 
tendent of agencies, the two compan- 
ies have one long connected with the 
business in a wide variety of capaci- 
ties; a man spoken of in the highest 
terms by men still in the business who 
have known “Billy” practically since 
he entered the field. One of his old- 
time friends says of him: 

“Billy Mann is a product of old New 
York at its best. He is of ancient and 
honorable lineage on both sides of the 
house. He is one of the _ cleanest, 
straightest, most loyal men I ever 
knew. He is old fashioned, honest in 
the most militant sense of the word 
and he knows his branches of the cas- 
ualty business as surely as and with 
all the power and fervor of an analyt- 
ical chemist. His loyalty to a man 
or to a principle is of the oak and iron 
kind and his every-day Americanism 
reminds me of another good scout who 
used to live in Oyster Bay,” 

In 1889 Mann entered the insurance 
business with the Mutual Life, where 
he was for three years. He was in the 
soliciting end of the life and accident 
business a long time, becoming East- 
erm manager for the Pacific Mutual in 
1901. Then he was with the Travelers 
as supervisor of agencies and in 1907 
engaged with the Ocean. Until his lat- 
est appointment he has been superin- 
tendent of the health and accident de- 
partment. 

Frank K. Mitchell, who has been made 
assistant secretary of the American of 
Newark, as printed in The Eastern Un- 
derwriter last week, came to the Amer- 
ican in May, 1914, and organized that 
Company’s special risk department, em- 
bracing sprinklered and fireproof. lines, 
and traction company properties. Later 
on, while Mr. Bailey was vice-president, 
he became his special assistant. ‘The 
promotion to assistant secretary came 
as a complete surprise to him and to 
his associates. 





Jones and Fulton Move Up 
W. Elwood Jones, who has been 
assistant secretary of the Automobile 
Insurance Company, is now secretary, 
and George R. Fulton has been elected 
assistant secretary. 











THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 








ED. L. 


KELLEY 


Ed. L. Kelley, who is in Japan for the 
American Foreign Insurance Agsocia- 
tion, landed in Yokohama at holiday 
time. He found the Japanese celebrat- 
ing New Years so thoroughly for a 
week that the leading English paper 
had to suspend publication from De- 
cember 31 to January 7. Every house 
was profusely decorated with pine, 
bamboo, seaweed, lobsters, oranges and 
ferns across the doors and gates, each 
article having some special message of 
good luck. The lobster expresses the 
wish that one may live so long that one 
will be bent over as is the lobster. 
Mr. Kelley found considerable difficulty 
in finding an office, as there hasn’t 
been one to be had in Japan in a year. 
He finally got located nicely. Mr. 
Kelley was a well-known special agent 
in this country, and was in the service 
during the war. 

+ + ca 


John C. Maginnis, the new president 
of the Eureka Life of Baltimore, began 
his insurance career as an agent of the 
Prudential in Shamokin, Pa., in 1902, 
and was later promoted to assistant su- 
perintendent in the same district. In 
1908 he was made special assistant su- 
perintendent in the same district, In 
1908 he was promoted to special assist- 
ant superintendent and sent to New 
England. His success was so _ pro- 
nounced that he was promoted to agency 
organizer in 1909 in Boston, which posi- 
tion he held until 1910, when he re- 
signed to become manager of the Read- 
ing Mutual Life of Reading, Pa. In 
1911 Mr. Maginnis brought about a mer- 
ger between the Reading Mutual and 
the Home Life of America, Philadelphia, 
having the acting management of that 
Company until the latter part of 1916. 
In October, 1917, he went to Baltimore, 
where he was successful in organizing 
a syndicate which later purchased the 
Eureka Life in December, 1918, Mr. Ma- 
ginnis being elected first vice-president 
and assuming the management of the 
Company. 

* * * 


Glenn F. Claypool, who has_ been 
elected vice president of the Contin- 
ental Assurance, Chicago, is one of the 
youngest men occupying such a _ posi-- 
tion among life companies. He directs 
the agency work of the Continental’s 
life department. Mr. Claypool’s rise in 
the service of the Continental has been 
steady. He joined it in January, 1913, 
as an agent in the life department at 
Ottawa, Ohio. A year later he was ap- 
pointed manager for Northwestern Ohio 
with headquarters at Toledo. In 1916 
he was called to the Home Office at 
Chicago to take the position of agency 
supervisor for Ohio and Illinois, and in 
1917 he received the appointment of 
superintendent of agents of the life de- 
partment. 





THOMAS A. WHELAN 


Thomas A. Whelan, 
dent of the Fidelity & Deposit Com- 
pany, began his connection with the 
Company in 1892, when he became as- 
sociated with the legal department and 
spent much of his time traveling in 
the West, settling claims for the Com- 
pany. His father was Thomas Whelan, 
Jr., who was a prominent member of 
the Maryland bar, and his grandfather, 
also named Thomas Whelan, was one 
of the defenders of Baltimore in the 
Battle of North Point in the War of 
1812. Mr. Whelan has been a lifelong 
friend of Mr, Warfield, whom he suc- 
ceeds as head of the Fidelty and De- 
posit Company. The new president re- 
ceived his education at Rockhill Col- 
lege, Ellicott City, and received his de- 
gree in law from the University of 
Maryland. Immediately upon his grad- 
uation he began the practice of his 
profession and quickly became recog: 
nized as one of the leaders of the bar. 
While practicing law he was consulted 
by the Fidelity & Deposit Company on 
legal matters, and this eventually led 
to his being called to take charge of 
the legal department of the Company. 
A year later—on January 10, 1893—he 
was elected a member of the board of 
directors. He has been continuously 
in the service of the Company for a 
period of twenty-eight years. Mr. 
Whelan was made a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee January 8, 1895. In 
1899 he was elected fourth vice-presi- 
dent; on January 12, 1904, he was 
elected second vice-president and on 
January 9, 1906, was made first vice- 
president. Mr. Whelan is married and 
has four children. 


the new presi- 


* * * 


Frank A. Wesley, the new president 
of the Pittsburgh Life Underwriters 
Association, is general agent of the Co 
lumbian National. He came to Pitts 
burgh ten years ago from Boston, 
where he was with the Columbia Na- 
tional, and was made vice-president 0! 
the Standard Life. He resigned in 1918 
to return to the Columbian National 
He is a hard worker, has many friends, 


and is generally regarded as an = 
usually capable all-around insurance 
man. 


* kK * 


Howard G. Wilson has resigned 4% 
secretary of the Underwriters Labora- 
tories in Chicago to enter another line 
of business. G. T. Blunker, who has 
had wide experience as an industrial 


engineer, has been selected as his suc 
cessor. 
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Two Meetings on 


Marine Pools Held 


Some Representatives Attending 
Union Club Meeting Also at 
Rush Meeting 


The meeting of the American un- 
derwriters at the Union Club on Mon- 
day night to consider tentative plans 
for the organization of the American 
Marine Underwriters’ Association, with 
its hull and excess cargo pools, was 
attended by represenatives of some of 
the same insurance companies which 
attended the first Union Club meeting. 
The absentees again included Benjamin 
Rush, J. B. Branch, W. R. Hedge and 
others who had been invited to, wut 
did not attend the first Union Club 
meeting. 

The gathering Monday night was 
again enthusiastic; speeches were 
made emphasizing the necessity for the 
American companies getting together; 
and the submitted plan, copy of which 
is printed elsewhere in this article, 
was discussed in all of its phases. 

In the meantime, President Rush, of 
the Association of Marine Underwrit- 
ers of the United States, issued a call 
for a meeting, which was held Wednes- 
day at the office of the Atlantic Mutual, 
49 Wall Street, where another plan to 
protect American hull insurance was 
considered. Many of the Union Club 
representatives attended the Atlantic 
Mutual-Rush meeting, the idea being 
that they shall not be lacking in co- 
operation, and, if anything developed at 
the meeting which required participa- 
tion in the movement for the protec- 
tion of American marine insurance they 
will do their part. 

The tentative plan discussed at the 
Union Club meeting follows: 

American Marine Underwriters’ Association 

The underlying idea in the proposal to 
form the American Marine Underwriters’ As- 
sociation is that American companies 
should guarantee that there will be an avail- 
able marine insurance market sufficient to 
take care of the full value of American 
hulls and cargoes. There is no seeking to 
corner the market nor to form any mo 
nopoly, but it is felt that it is to the best 


interest of the upbuilding of the American 
merchant marine and in the development. of 


American foreign commerce — and banking 
that there should be a_ strictly American 
marine insurance interest to give protec- 


tion to Americans in their commercial en- 
terprise. 

Whereas, the report of the Merchant Ma- 
rine & Fisheries Committee of the House 
of Representatives shows that over two- 
thirds of the marine insurance premiums 
on American business goes to foreign com- 
panies and that facilities offered by Ameri 
can insurance companies are not sufficiently 
large to insure the larger vessels sailing un- 
der the American flag and the cargoes car- 
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ried by these steamers and other cargoes 
consigned to or by Americans or financed 
by American banks. 

And Whereas, the capital invested in in- 
surance in this country, if properly organ- 
ized, is sufficient to give this protection, the 
American Marine Underwriters Association 
is organized. 

First: To make available such capital for 


marine insurance, in hulls, cargoes, 
freights, and other similar interests, 
thereby providing American facilities 


sufficient to cover American hulls and 
American cargoes and American bank- 
ers. 

Second: By co-operating to secure the 
largest American participation possible, 
to reduce operating expenses and over- 
head charges to a minimum, to provide 
for a proper inspection of steamers and 
their operation of the loading of cargoes 
with the object of improving the risk 
and reducing unnecessary losses, there- 
by reducing the cost of insurance to 
Americans and further co-operating to 
make simpler the survey of damages 
and adjustment and settlement of losses. 
All with the object of giving the best 
facilities at the lowest cost consistent 
with good underwriting and enabling 
the insurance of American shipowners 
and merchants to be placed in American 
companies. 

Now, therefore, the undersigned insurance 
company hereby contracts and agrees with 
each and every other insurance company 
subscribing to identical instruments as fol- 
lows. 

Article I—Name 

This association shall be known as_ the 
American Marine Underwriters’ Association. 
The principal office of the association shall 
be permanently located in the City of New 
York, New York. There shall be two de 
partments, one for writing hulls and sim 
ilar interests, which shall be known as the 
Hull Department, and the other’ writing 
cargo insurance and similar interests, which 
shall be known as the Cargo Department. 

Article II—Membership 

Any insurance company organized under 
the laws of the United States or any State 
thereof of whose capital stock at least 75 
per cent is owned by citizens of the United 
States and whose officers and directors are 
all citizens of the United States shall be 
eligible to membership. Any such company 
may become a member of the hull depagt- 
ment and the carge department. Membé@r- 
ship in the hull department is obligatory 
upon all companies, but membership in the 
cargo department shall be optional. Each 
member shall participate in all writings, 
losses and expenses in the percentage as- 
sumed by such member in each department. 
The interest and liability of all members 
is and shall be seyeral and not joint. 


Article I1I—Board of Managers 

Section 1. There shall be a board of man- 
agers consisting of seven members who 
shall be representatives of members, the 
first board of managers to be elected at 
an organization meeting on this agreement 
going into effect and, thereafter, the board 
of managers shall be elected annually at the 
annual meeting. The members of the Board 
shall continue in office for one year and 
until their successors are elected. 

Section 2. The board of managers shall 
have control of all matters relating to the 


conduct of the business transacted under 
this and other identical instruments and 
their decision shall be accepted as final 


by all members; provided, however, should 
a condition arise in which one of the board 
of managers is interested, a substitute or 
substitutes shall be named by the balance 
of the Board, which substitute or substi 
tutes shall act in the place and stead of 
said interested members in the matter in 
hand and for that only. 
Section 3. It shall be within 
of the board of managers to provide for 
rates, forms and condifions under which 
business may be accepted by the Associa 
tion, and to give special classes or individ- 
ual risks or areas or trades such limita 
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tions or prohibitions as the Board may 
deem advisable, members being duly notified 
thereof. 

Article IV—Manager 

Section 1. The undersigned company does 
hereby name, constitute and appoint...... 
ina ba o6bne CORptR08 ..- and his successors in 
office, its attorney and agent, for and in 
its name, place and stead to bind, enter 
and issue policies and make record to the 
extent of the percentage or share of lia- 
bility named by the undersigned in this in- 
strument upon each risk assumed by the 
American Marine Underwriters Association ; 
to receive notice of loss and to proyide for 
the adjustment and payment thereof; but 
che powers of said attorney are subject to 
and limited by all of the provisions and 
conditions contained in this instrument and 
such instructions as may from time to time 
be given by the board of managers. Said 
attorney shall as agent for the undersigned 
pay to the members respectively entitled 
to receive the same all sums transmitted 
by the undersigned for payment of pre- 
miums or losses and shall remit to the 
undersigned all balances, recoveries and 
other monies due it, and shall take proper 
receipts and vouchers for all payments made 
to or by him. Said attorney or agent shall 
be known as the manager. 

Section 2. Subject to the supervision and 
control of the board of managers, as herein 
provided for, the manager hereby appointed 
shall have charge of all transactions aris- 
ing under this agreement and power of at- 
torney; shall have charge o the office 
known as the American Marine Underwrit- 
ers Association, and shall keep all neces- 
sary books and records of the business 
transacted. 

Article V—Meetings 

Section 1. The annual meeting of repre 
sentatives of the members shall be held 
in April of each year at such time and 
place as shall be determined by the board 
of managers. At such annual meeting the 
board of managers for the ensuing year 
shall be elected. 

Section 2. Special meetings may be 
called by the board of managers or by 
any member at the request of five mem- 
bers given in writing. 

Section 5. At every meeting and upon all 
questions requiring a vote each member 
shall be entitled to one vote for each per- 
centage of participation in the hull depart- 
ment of the association. 

Article Vi—liull Department 

Section 1. The hull department of the 
American Marine Underwriters Association 
is formed for the purpose of insuring all 
vessels of American registry, enrollment or 
ownership and it is the purpose of this 
association that the members shall be liable 
for the respective percentages of the risk, 
losses, liabilities and obligations assumed 
and accepted by and under the direction 
of the manager of the association. 

Now therefore, the undersigned insurance 
company hereby covenants and agrees with 
each and every other insurance company 
member of the hull department of this as- 
sociatitdn, severally, that it will carry out 
and perform in their entirety all agree- 
ments, provisos and stipulations contained 
in this agreement and amendments thereto 
and all recommendations or decisions of 
the board of managers of said association 
and of the association. 

This agreement to remain in force #80 
long as the subscriber is a member of the 
hull department of the American Marine 
Underwriters Association and until all Ha 
bilities by reason thereof have terminated. 

Section 2. All members of the association 
shall be members of the hull department, 
the participation of each member being the 
proportion that each subscription bears to 
the total subscription. 

Section 3. On risks assumed by the hull 
department a combined policy shall be is 
sued, showing the portion of risk assumed 
and premium recelyed by each company and 
the liability assumed shall be several and 
not joint. Brokerages to be allowed to be 
fixed by the board of managers. 

Section 4. The board of managers shall 
prepare a classification sheet and show the 
‘maximum limits to be assumed on each 
class. It is understood that the amount 
subscribed under this agreement is to apply 
only to the highest classification, other lines 
nre to be paupeemons. 

Section 5. n every vessel or fleet sub- 
mitted to the association shall have the 
rates, terms and conditions promulgated by 
the board of managers, copies of which 
shall be sent to every member. 

Hach member shall be obligated to under 
write its proportion of all risks accepted 
under the authority of the board of manag- 
ers and at the rates, terms and conditions 
fletermined by the board or the authorized 
manager. 

Members may, outside of the association, 
aecept lines, but this shall not in any way 
alter or diminish their obligation under 
this agreement. Tlowever, the undersigned 
agrees to accept no lines under less rates 
pr under less restrictive terms and condi 
tions than those promulgated by the board 
of managers. 

Section 6. All re-insurance shall be ef- 
fected by the manager, under instructions 
of the board of managers and for the ac- 
rount and benefit and cost of all members 
ratably in proportion to their participation 
in the business of the American Marine 
‘inderwriters Association. 

Section 7. In the event the manager ar 
ranges for Insurance on any vessel or flect 
where the policy is not to be issued imme- 
liately, a binder shall forthwith be sent 
0 each member on form approved by the 
>oard of managers. . 

Section 8. The manager shall keep a hull 
lepartment. account showing all insurances 
vritten and all. returns and cancellations 
made and at the end of each month or 
118 soon thereafter as practicable, shall for- 
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ward to the members an account in such 
form as shall be approved by the board of 
managers. The board shall also provide for 
the prompt payment of these accounts to 
the companies. 

Section 9. (a) The association shall fur- 
ish a monthly bordereau to each member 
of reported losses, and shall immediately 
report to all members any single loss esti- 
mated amount to $50,000 or more. Adyice 
of settlement of losses shall be furnished to 
the members, 

(b) When a loss occurs each member 
shall be severally liable and shall pay upon 
demand the proportion of the loss and ex- 
penses for which it shall be liable. 

(c) In the event of any member becom- 
ing insolvent or making default in payment 
or not contributing to its proportion of any 
loss, the proportion of the defaulting mem- 
ber shall be distributed among and be pay- 
able by all the other members in propor- 
tion to their participation, without, how- 
ever, in any way relieving the defaulting 
member from its liability for the amount 
which it is in default. 

(d) Before authorizing the payment of 
any loss in excess of $50,000, the manager 
shall present the claim at a meeting of the 
board of managers, whose decision shall be 
final and conclusive upon all members. 

(e) The manager shall furnish as quickly 
as possible after the close of each month 
a bordereau of approved claims. The col- 
lection and payment of losses shall be un- 
der such rules and system as shall be ap- 
proved by the board of managers, and each 
member agrees to promptly comply with 
such rules. 

Article ViIl—Cargo Department 

Section 1. The cargo department of the 
American Marine Underwriters Association 
is formed for the purpose of providing in- 
terchange of re-insurance and the ready re- 
lief of ceding members in case of excess 
liability and providing an excess coyer on 
cargoes consigned by or to Americans or 
financed by American banks or in’ which 
Americans have an interest and it is the 
purpose of this association that the mem- 
bers shall be liable for the respective per- 
centages of the risk, losses, liabilities, and 
obligations assumed and accepted by and 
under the direction of the manager of the 
association. 

Now Therefore, the undersigned insurance 
company hereby covenants and agrees with 
each and every other insurance company 
member of the hull department of this as- 
sociation, severally, that it will carry out 
and perform in their entirety all agree- 
ments, provisos and stipulations contained, 
in this agreement and amendment thereto 
and all recommendations or decisions of the 
board of managers of said association and 
of the association. 

This agreement to remain in*force so long 
as the subscribed is a member of the hull 
department of the American Marine Under- 
writers Association and until all liabilities 
by reason thereof have been terminated. 

Section 2. There shall be two classes of 
membership, ceding and non-ceding com- 
panies. 

The interest and liability of all members 
is and shall be several and not joint. Each 
member shall have a share in the premiums 
paid through the cargo department in the 
proportion of re-insurance assumed by such 
member under this agreement and such per- 
centage of the premiums shall be paid to 
such members. 

Ceding members. The subscriber of this 
instrument and the subscribers of identical 
instruments seyerally agree to cede obliga- 


torially to members through the cargo de- 
partment of the American Marine Under- 
writers Association the entire interest of 
the first surplus of any amount or amounts 
or interest desired to be reinsured and _ per- 
mitted to be ceded under this agreement, 
excepting that this agreement shall only 
apply to all of the first excess of the net 
liability of the ceding company after de- 
duction, for any participating agreements 
which @t may have with other companies 
eligible for membership in the cargo de- 
partment of this association where the ma- 
rine department of such companies is under 
the same management, but in no case shall 
such cessions exceed an amount larger than 
the proportion of the total carrying capac- 
ity of the cargo department than its partici- 
pation bears to the: total participation of 
the ceding companies. The undersigned 
eee. Oe SE sec cccencicavcesen 19 , in 
which to effect a cancellation or amendment 
of existing re-insurance treating to enable 
it to make the cessions provided for in this 
agreement. Pending the completion of such 
cancellation or amendment or until such 
date it shall have the privilege to cede its 
next available excess through the cargo de- 
partment of this association. 

Non-ceding companies shall have no right 
to cede any business to the association, but 
their interest shall be several, individual 
and not joint, and they shall have a similar 
and seyeral share in the premiums paid 
through the cargo department in the pro- 
portion to the percentage of re-insurance as- 
sumed by such member under this contract 
and such percentage of the premium shall 
be paid. 

Section 3 (a) Ceding companies shall be 
allowed a commission of 17% per cent on 
the premiums of the business ceded to the 
cargo department. 

(b) Cancellations shall be made on the 
sume basis of commission. 

(c) In addition to the commission of 
17% per cent there shall be paid to each 
ceding member company at the expiration 
of each calendar year or _ within three 
months thereafter (the first calculation to 
be made within three months after the 
close of. 1921) a contingent commission of 
20 per cent on a net profit, if any, on the 
business of the previous year ceded bv it, 
said profit to be arrived at in the follow- 
ing manner: 

Income 


1. Net premiums ceded during the 

current year by a ceding company. 
Outgo 

1. The allowance of 17% per cent com- 
mission on the net premiums. 

2. Losses and loss expenses paid dur- 
ing the current. year on business 
ceded by a ceding company. 

3. Management expenses, 1. e¢., ex- 
pense ratio of the cargo depart- 
ment of the American Marine Un- 
derwriters Association. 

(d) The caleulation shall be made an- 
nually y the cargo department of the 
American Marine Underwriters Association 
and forwarded to the ceding company for 
examination within three months after the 
Ist of January of every year. 

(e) Whenever a company ceases, for any 
cause to be a ceding company of the cargo 
department of the American Marine Un- 
derwriters Association, it shall participate 
in the next following regular computation, 
division of expense and settlement of con- 
tingent commissions. All losses incurred on 
its business to the close of the regular con- 
tingent year shall be included and there- 


after such companies shall have no further 
right to or interest in contingent commis- 
sions, or any claim whatever upon the other 
members on account of same. 

(f) The cargo department of the Ameri- 
can Marine Underwriters Association shall 
send each year to all members a statement 
ohswing the contingent commission results 
of the members. The statement to contain 
information under the following mp ty 

Ceding company, net premiums, losses in- 
curred, increase or decrease of reserve, gain 
as per contingent account, loss as per con- 
tingent account, amount contingent commis- 
sions paid. 

(g) The calculation and settlement of 
contingent commissions shall be made with 
each company member on the basis of en 
tire business ceded by such member. 

Section 4. Each ceding member of the 
cargo department shall forthwith send to 
the board of managers its cargo classifica- 
tion showing its net retained line on each 
class. The amount which may be ceded 
hereunder, based on the participation as 
a ceding member, the total participation of 
ceding members and the total participation 
of the cargo department, shall be considered 
as the limit which may be ceded under the 
highest. classiveation. Amounts which may 
be ceded under other classifications shall 
be the same proportion of the limit as the 
members’ net line bears to its net line 
on its highest classification. 

The board of managers shall prepare a 
uniform classification to be adopted by all 
members on January Ist, 1921. Members 
must carry the maximum net line on each 
class before making cession to the associa- 
tion. 

The board of managers shall endeavor to 
make arrangements for re-insurance where 
under the terms of this agreement a ceding 
company would be required to carry a 
line and also cede a line to this associa 
tion, yet, ceding company does not consider 
same advisable to carry. 

(b) Cessions shall attach from the date 
on which the ceding companies’ liability at- 
tached. Adyices to the association of the 
cession shall be forwarded within 48 hours 
(Sundays and holidays excepted) after no- 
tice of such liability has been received by 
the ceding company. 

(c) Each member of the American Ma- 
rine Underwriters Association severally 
agrees obligatorially to accept, in accord 
ance with the conditions of this agreement, 
the percentage of the re-insurance ceded by 
the several members through the American 
Marine Underwriters Association specified to 
be taken by said member in the instrument 
signed by said member. 

(d) Where a member has more than one 
line on a single voyage and in the aggre 
gate the liability is in excess of its net re 
tention, the participation of the association 
and the ceding company shall be pro rated 
over all the lines which the ceding com 
pany has on the particular venture. 

Section 5. The board of managers shall 
prepare a schedule showing rates for vari- 
ous commodities under different conditions 
and may fix definite terms and conditions. 
Until January 1, 1921, ceding member may 
declare to the association its first surplus 
on terms and conditions identical with that 
assumed by itself, but after such date it 
shall only cede lines in accordance with 
rates, terms and conditions fixed by the 
board of managers. No member shall be 
relieved of ceding its first surplus in ae 
cordance with this because it has accepted 
business under less favorable returns than 
fixed by the. board of managers. 

Section 6. All re-insurance shall be ef 
fected by the manager, under instructions 
of the board of managers, and for account 
and benefit and cost of all members ratably 
in proportion to their participation in the 
business of the American Marine Under- 
writers Association. 

Section 7. For the purpose of covering its 
liability, the detail of which may not have 
been fully arranged for, or to protect au- 
thorization made to agents or otherwise, a 
member may issue a binder giving the ecar- 
go department of the American Marine Un- 
derwriters Association the necessary notice 
and information under the same conditions 
as relate to cessions; these binders shall 
hold good and protect the members under 
the general conditions of this contract until 
such time as a cession report closing the 
binder entry shall have been furnished to 
the cargo department of the American Ma 
rine Underwriter Association, or until the 
expiration of ninety (90) days, when such 
binder shall cease and determine without 
further notice to the ceding company. 

Section 8. The American Marine Under- 
writers Association shall keep account of 
all the re-insurance written and cancella- 
tions made and at the end of each month 
or as soon thereafter as practicable, shall 
forward to members an account current in 
such form as shall be approved by the 
board of managers. Kach member agrees 
to promptly comply with all rules adopted 
by the board of managers in connection 
with accounts and the payment of indebt- 
edness thereunder. 

Section 9. The signer of this agreement 
and other members shall promptly notify 
the cargo department of the American Ma- 
rine Underwriters Association of any losses, 
which they have met under policies issued 
by them and re-insured through the Ameri 
can Marine Underwriters Association. The 
American Marine Underwriters Association 
shall furnish. a monthly bordereau_ to the 
members of estimated claims and shall im 
mediately report. to all members any single 
loss estimated to amount to $50,000 or more 
Advices of settlement of all losses shall be 
furnished to the American Marine Under- 
writers Association, accompanied by_ certi- 
fied copy of original receipt signed by as- 
sured. Each member shall hold at the dis- 
position of the manager all original loss 
documents. 
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(b) All members shali as reinsurers bear 
their proportionate share of expense of 
adjustments and settlements of losses (ex- 
cluding, however, the salaries of officers and 
salaried employees of ceding members—not 
adjusters) and shall on the other hand, par- 
ticlpate n all salvages. 

(ec) The American Marine Underwriters 
Association shall furnish as quickly as pos- 
sible after the close of each month a bor- 
dereau of approved claims. The collection 
and payment of losses shall be under such 
rules and system as shall be aeaeoes by 
the board of managers. Hach member agrees 
to promptly comply with such rules. 

Section 19. The ceding members shall ac- 
cord the privilege to the manager or to any- 
one duly authorized by the board of man- 
agers to peruse in its offices at any reason- 
able time, books, surveys, or other records 
concerning risks or losses reinsured through 
the American Marine Underwriters Associ- 
ation, and the copies of the surveys or re- 
ports of risks reinsured which may be in 
the possession of the ceding company shall 
be furnished to the American Marine Un- 
derwriters Association. 

Atlantic Mutual—Rush Memorandum 

The memorandum discussed at the 
Atlantic Mutual meeting follows: 

1. Two syndicates of American marine 
companies shall be formed to write insur- 
ance on: 

A. American metal ptonmnahins, owned by 
the United States Shipping Board or on 
which the board has a mortgage to the ex- 
tent of that interest. 

B. Other American owned metal steam- 


ome. 
hese syndicates shall be respectively re- 
ferred to as Syndicate A and Syndicate B. 

2. Companies under Syndicate A shall be 
restricted to American insurance companies 
chartered and incorporated under the laws 
of the United States or of any state thereof, 
domiciled and controlled therein and tran- 
sacting the business of marine insurance 
and seproved by the Shipping Board. 

Syndicate B may be composed of any in- 
surance companies authorized or Heensed to 
transact marine insurance in the United 
States. 

8. Wach syndicate shall have an under- 
writing capacity of not less than $2,000, 
upon a single hull. Liability of’ members 
shall be several and not joint. 

4. A perenne committee of nine marine 
underwriters for each syndicate shall be se- 
lected oy the members of each syndicate 
with full authority to make rates, hold in 
spections, adjust, settle and pay losses and 
to transact all the necessary operations in- 
cidental to marine ftnsurance. 

The governing committee may select a 
manager or managers to whom, during 
their pleasure, they may delegate all the 
powers which they themselves possess. Said 
committee may elect a secretary and a treas- 
urer who shall hold office during the pleas- 
ure of the committee and perform such 


services as may be designated by the man- 
agers under such directions as the afore- 
said governing committee may approve. 

5. Kach member of said syndicate shall 
be obligated to underwrite its proportion 
of any risks accepted under the authority 
of the governing committee or the author- 
ized managers. 

Inspection Service 

6. Said syndicates shall maintain an or- 
ganization for inspection and loss surveys, 
each company being responsible for the same 
proportion of such expenses as its under- 
writing share in the syndicate. Members 
may outside of a syndicate, accept lines on 


" different terms and rates than those fixed by 


the governing committee, but acceptance of 
lines outside of either syndicate shall not 
in any way alter or diminish their obliga- 
tions under any syndicate agreement. 

7. Fach syndicate shall, within its field 
as defined in Par, 1 guarantee to accept any 
part or all of any American fleet up to $2,- 
000,000 per metal steamer, at the rates and 
terms as hereinbefore or hereinafter fixed. 

$2,000,000 Insurance Capacity on Each 
Vessel 

8. Syndicate B shall be formed, composed 
of companies as hereinbefore stated, to un- 
derwrite all other American owned metal 
steamers at such rates, terms and conditions 
as may be agreed upon between the parties 
in interest, so that there shall always be 
an insuring vs ae of $2,000,000 per metal 
steamer, of which the owner of any Ameri- 
can metal steamer may avail, in the event 
of his desiring policies of insurance com- 
yanies authorized or licensed to do business 
n the United States, and in the event of 
his being unable to obtain more favorable 
rates, terms or conditions elsewhere. 

Based upon syndicates as above consti- 
tuted the following alternative propositions 
are submitted to the Government: 

9. Proposition 1: Syndicate A shall be 
prepared to make an arrangement with the 
United States Shipping Board, as to metal 
steamers owned by the board by which the 
syndicate will provide the inspection sys- 
tem for such of the board’s steamers as 
may be entered with the syndicate and also 
for representation at loss surveys. The 
syndicate also to advise the shipping board 
as to all loss matters. 

This inspection system is in no way to 
take the place of or do the work of a classi- 
fication society. The shipping board in con- 
sideration for this service, shall pay a fee of 
fifty cents per annum per gross registered 
ton on each steamer as and when entered 
with the syndicate. 

10. The committee of Syndicate A_ will 
arrange for maintenance inspections which 
will show the condition of hull, machinery, 
galley, crews’ quarters and all parts of the 
ship. These reports to be made quarterly, 
steamers being in United States port, copies 
of which, with the recommendations, are to 
he sent to the managers of the United States 
Shipping Board, and the bureau. In the 
ease of steamers owned by the shipping 








How Marine Insurance 
Serves Business 





Like geared wheels 


bank, and is paid at once. 
longer tied up in his cargo, is free for further 
use. And the banker is protected against loss. 
Because of the service of Marine Insurance the 
shipper need not worry as to whether his cargo 
will reach its buyer at destination, nor need 
he wait through several weeks for payment. 
Thus while producing safety for the assured, 
- Marine Insurance does another and more sur- 
prising thing—it speeds the wheels of Industry. 


We give service and information to 
We accept policies 
only through Brokers. 


ali tnterested. 


The Washington Marine Insurance 


Company of New York 


51 Beaver Street 


working 
Banking, Shipping and Marine Insurance— 
three of the great wheels of modern Business. 
When the shipper loads his cargo for export 
he has it insured, presents his documents to- 
gether with Certificate of Insurance at his 


together are 


His capital, no 




















LARGEST FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Chartered by the State of Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1849 Charter Perpetual 


SPRINGFIELD 


FIRE and MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
CASH CAPITAL $2,500,000.00 


184 1920 








Seventy-First Annual Statement, January 1, 1920 


ASSETS 
Cash on hand, in Banks and Cash Items 


Cash in hands of Agts. and in course of col- 
lection - = © © 2 © = 


$2,186,308.12 


1,653,654.70 


Accrued Interest, etc. - - - - 246,281.31 
Real Estate Unincumbered- - -~ - 335,000.00 
Loans on Mortgage (first lien) - - 2,584,970.00 
Bank Stocks - - - - - - - 2,363,450.00 
Railroad Stocks - 2 - - - 1,773,460.00 
Miscellaneous Stocks - - - -  -  1,075,680.00 
Government Bonds -~— - - - - 1,876,800.00 


1,111,960.00 
520,670.00 


Railroad Bonds- - - - - - 
State, County and Municipal Bonds — - 











Miscellaneous Bonds’ - - - - - 1,746,413.50 
TOTAL ASSETS $17,474,047.63 

Unadmitted Asset—Excess Canadian Deposit ‘ 171,510.99 
ADMITTED ASSETS $17,303,136.64 

LIABILITIES 

CAPITAL STOCK . ‘ ‘ , . .  $2,500,000.00 
Reserve for Re-Insurance :* - «« -« 9,149,2'76.65 
Reserve forall unpaid Losses . . . . . 909,948.94 
Reserve for all other Liabilities . . . . 565,000.00 
Reserve for January 1920 Dividend . . . . 200,000.00 
TOTAL LIABILITIES $13,324,225.59 

i 3,978,911.05 
SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS ..... 6,4'78,911.05 
LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION . . $80,107,826.86 





A. W. DAMON, President W. B. CRUTTENDEN, Asst. Sec. 
x. G. BULKLEY, Vice-Pres. W. A. HEBERT, Asst. Sec. 

E. H. HILDRETH, Secretary C. L. GARNETT, Asst. Sec. 

F. H. WILLIAMS, Treasurer F. A. SCHLESINGER, Asst. Treas. 





Western Department, Chicago, Illinois 
A. F. DEAN, Manager 
J. C. HARDING, Asst. Manager W. H. LININGER, Asst. Manager 
E. G. CARLISLE, 2d Asst. Manager L. P. VOORHEES, Cashier 





Pacific Coast Department, San Francisco, Cal. 
GEO. W. DORNIN, Manager JOHN C. DORNIN, Asst. Manager 





Marine Department, New York City 


TALBOT, BIRD & CO., Inc., General Marine Managers, 63-65 Beaver Street 





Agencies in all Prominent Localities throughout the United States and Canada 





METROPOLITAN DISTRICT 


CHAS. G. SMITH, Agent 1 Liberty Street 
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board or on which the board holds a mort- 
gage, the board shall agree that it will 
promptly comply with all such recommen- 
dations. (Note: It is pointed out that 
under proposition 1 the underwriters as- 
sume no liability and charge no premium. 
A fee is charged for inspection and similar 
services rendered.) 

Proposttion 11—Insyrance Fund Manage- 

ment at Cost 

Syndicate A to enter under the protection 
one policy all the metal steamers owned by 
the chipping board or in which the board 
has a mortgage interest. 

Such insurance to run from date of entry 
with the syndicate to expiration of the 
ealendar year. 

Premiums thereon to be at a rate of 6% 
per annum or pro-rate thereof. 

Provisions 

The policy to provide (among. other 
things) as conditions of the validity of the 
insurance, 

1. That the premium shall be naid with- 
in thirty days after entry of the vessels. 

2. That no claim shall be recoverable un- 
less paid by the board of managers of 
Syndicate A within one year of expiration 
date of policy. 

3. That one year after expiration date of 
policy, an account will be made up by the 
managers of aforesaid Syndicate A, showing 
premiums received, less losses paid, ex- 
penses of adjusting and settling same, cost 
of inspection, surveys and taxes (whether 
national, state or local) salaries of managers 
and their employees, rent and supplies, sub- 
scriptions to commercial papers, Lloyd’s 
lists, ete., heating, lighting, petties and all 
over-head and incidental expenses of Syndi- 


cate A. The debit or credit balance-to be 
settled by a cash payment within thirty 
days of the time such final result is ar- 


rived at by the managers of Syndicate A 
and communicated to the United States 
Shipping Board, but the interest on prem- 
iums written through Syndicate A shall re- 
main property of companies comprising that 
syndicate, in lieu of their waiver of any 
and all of their own over-head costs inci- 
dental to the transaction of the aforesaid 
syndicate business. 

11. The committee of Syndicate A will ar- 
range for maintenance inspections which 
will show the condition of hull, machinery, 
galley, crews’ quarters and all parts of the 
ship. These reports to be made quarterly, 
steamers being in United States port, copies 
of which with the recommendations are to 
he sent to the managers of the United 
States Shipping Board and the bureau. In 
the case of steamers owned by the shipping 
board or on which the board holds a mort- 
gage, the board shall agree that it will 
aety comply with all such recommenda- 
ions. 


Proposition 3—Straight Out Underwriting 
Proposition 
12. Syndicate A will insure under one 


policy all metal steamers owned by the 
shipping board up to $2,000,000 on any one 
vessel at rates, terms, agreements and policy 
forms as may be arranged upon between 
them and the managers of the syndicate. 

Business to be carried to expiration and 
if it results in a net loss to the syndicate, 
no claim to be made by syndicate or its 
members upon the shipping board for any 
additional compensation. 

In the event of profit accruing under the 
operation of Syndicate A said profit shall 
A) retained by the members of this syndi- 
cate. 

13. The committee of Syndicate A will ar- 
range for maintenance inspections which 
will show the condition of hull, machinery, 
galley, crews’ quarters and all parts of the 
ship. These reports to be made quarterly, 
steamers being in United States port, copies 
of which with the recommendations, are 
to be sent to the managers of the United 
States Shipping Board and the bureau. In 
the case of steamers owned by the shipping 
board or on which the board holds a mort- 
gage, the board shall agree that it will 
promptly comply with all such recommenda- 


tions. 
Talk of Tax Dodging 

Some of the American companies are 
agitating the possibility of stopping the 
Placing of much American business 
abroad in foreign insurance channels, 
particularly in Lloyds. There are three 
points which these underwriters bring 
up for consideration. 

First: The Federal and State Gov- 
ernments are defrauded out of taxes on 
many of these premiums. 

Second: The non-payment of the tax 
enables the foreign companies to give 
a better rate than American com- 
panies. 

Third: Brokers placing business in 
non-admitted companies are guilty of a 
misdemeanor, The law on the subject 
follows: “Any person acting for him- 
self or for others, who solicits or pro- 
cures, or aids in the solicitation or pro- 
curement of policies or certificates of 
insurance from, or adjusts losses or in 
rend manner aids the transaction of any 

usiness for any foreign insurance cor- 
porattons, which has not executed and 
~y in the office of the superintendent 

‘nsurance, a written appointment of 
i * superintendent to be the true and 
en attorney of such corporation in 
for this state, upon whom all law- 
Process in any action or proceeding 
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against the corporation may be served, 
is guilty of a misdemeanor.” 

This has been brought to the atten- 
tion of Superintendent Phillips who 
may demand as a prerequisite for re- 
newing the license of all United States 
branches of foreign companies that a 
schedule be filed from the head office 
giving in detail all American business 
written by the foreign company and not 
cleared through the United States 
branch, together with the name of the 
broker or other person who negotiates 
such insurance, 





Issued Every Friday 
The American of Newark is issuing a 
snappy little Home Office publication 
which it calls “The Marine Mail”. H. E. 
Taylor is editor; W. F. Bartel, staff ar- 
tist: and C. B. Weidner, assistant. 


NEW MARYLAND SPECIAL 
A. E. Scrymgeour in Field for 
Home; His Insurance Experi- 
ence; Army Captain 


A. E. Secrymgeour has been appointed 
special agent of the Home in Maryland, 
headquarters in Baltimore. Mr. Scrym- 
geour was with the Liverpool & Lon- 
don & Globe in the New York office 
for three years; then was inspector of 
the Suburban Fire Insurance Exchange 
for four years, and for a year was 
schedule man for Crum & Forster, Mr. 
Serymgeour went to the Plattsburg 
training camp in August, 1917, and 
was a captain of infantry until April, 
1919. After leaving the army he went 
with the Association of Fire Under- 
writers of Baltimore City. He joined 
the Home’s field force on February 19. 
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The Four Corners of the Earth 
To co-operate to the fullest extent with American commerce in all 
parts of the world, the FIDELITY-PHENIX is expanding its 
field to include the “four corners of the earth.” 


Wherever it operates, and at every opportunity that is offered, the 
FIDELITY-PHENIX will lend its underwriting strength and its 
sound American indemnity to the support of any fair enterprise 
insurable against fire and marine hazards. 


FIDELITY - PHENIX 


Fire Insurance Company of New York 


HOME OFFICE: 


80 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK 


W. E. Baldwin, Manager 
17 Bt. John Street, 





ERICA FORE” 


FAMOUS for FAIR DEALING 


Cc. E. Allan, 
Insurance Exchange Bldg., 
MONTREAL SAN FRANCISCO 
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HENRY EVANS, President 


WESTERN DEPT.: 
C. R. Street, Vice-Pres., 
137 S. La Salle St., 
CHICAGO | | 
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Secretary 








Cash Capital, $2,500,000 
CANADIAN DEPT.: PACIFIC COAST DEPT.: 























Narrow Escape for 


Insurance Men 
TRAPPED IN ORANGE FIRE 


J. Harvey Patterson Swings from 
Window to Fire Escape; Res- 
cues Wife and Daughter 


Several insurance men and members 
of their families had a narrow escape 
from death in a fire which destroyed 
the Elmwood Hotel, East Orange, N. J., 
on Saturday night. Among the insur- 
ance men who were in the hotel at 
the time were Robert H. Williams, of 
the L. & L. & G., and J. Harvey Pat- 


terson, of the Automobile Insurance 
Company. 
The building is a large four-story 


frame structure, occupied as an apart 
ment hotel, and having a capacity of 
about one hundred guests. The fire 
spread rapidly throughout the third and 
fourth floors, shutting off almost im- 
mediately exists of stairways and fire 
escapes. The guests who had retired 
escaped in their night clothes, many 
of them losing their personal effects 
and some being badly burned in mak 
ing their escapes. At least one life 
was lost in the fire, that of the house 
keeper of the hotel. 

The experience of Mr. and Mrs. Pat 
‘terson and their daughter was thrilling. 
Awakened by the noise and excitement, 
Mr. Patterson, who was on the third 
floor, found the escape by means of 
the halls and stairs blocked, so he 
swung out of his room window to a 
fire escape and then helped Mrs. Pat 
terson and their daughter to reach the 
same place of refuge, after which they 
succeeded in reaching the street. Mr. 
and Mrs. Williams and their baby were 


on the second floor and escaped by 
means of the _ stairs, their personal 
effects, however, being destroyed in 
the fire. 


METROPOLITAN-HIBERNIA 


Status of Chicago Company Enter- 
ing New York; W. 8S. Brown & 
Co., Agents 


Metropolitan-Hibernia, which is pre 
paring to enter New York, furnishes 
the following statement of its condi 
tion at the close of the year: 


Assets 
ist lien mortgages............ $ 17,300 
Bonds and stock (Book Value 


$365,986.65) ..ncccssvcccens 365,987 


Cash in banks and office.. . 21,861 
Premiums in course of collec 

Se) Sivewsdsd coewen a : 25,044 
Accrued interest on mortgages. 411 
Accrued interest on bonds.... 5,761 


$436,363 


to market value of bonds as 


required by Insurance Com 
TIOMIOROTE oc cvccadevecevens 13,547 
$422,817 


Liabilities 
Losses unadjusted and not due.$ 15,742 
Unearned premium reserve.... 149,053 


Unpaid dividends ...........++. 74 

$164,869 
Capital stock ........ 200,000 
eer eer errr re 57,948 


$422,817 
When the Company is licensed in 
New York, W. S. Brown & Co., 1 Lib 
erty Street, will be its agents 
John Naghten & Co., Chicago, which 
manages the Company, say that it has 
just closed a successful year and is 
now engaged in paying in an additional 
$50,000 capital and $50,000 surplus. This 
would give the Company $250,000 cap- 
ital and the net surplus of over $100,000. 
The Hibernia and the Metropolitan, 
the two companies which are now 
known as the Metropitan-Hibneria, 
were organized by John Naghten & 
Co, who were the general agents for 
the Hibernia in Chicago and who also 
managed the Metropolitan. 
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George W. Babb Dies 
at the Lotus Club 


FORMER MANAGER NORTHERN 


‘Long and Distinguished Career; 
Always Active in Constructive 
Insurance Work 


George W. Babb, until a few weeks 
ago United States maganer of the 
Northern, died suddenly Sunday at the 
Lotus Club, which has in its member 
ship a number of prominent insurance 
men. Mr. Babb, who was seventy-three 
years old, for years was one of the most 
important and influential figures in the 
underwriting world, a man who did as 
much in committee work for fire insur 
ance as any company head ever dld. He 
was one of the hardest working of the 
managers, held the highest positions in 
the gift of his fellows, and constantly 
burned the midnight oil in helping to 
work out constructive insurance propo- 
sitions. 

Career Covered Half a Century 

Upon the occasion of Mr, Babb’s re- 
tirement the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters printed his career and 
outlined some of his activities. At that 
time it said: 

Mr. Babb has been identified with fire 
insurance for forty-nine years. His 
first business experience was secured 
in a wholesale jobbing house but, in 
1879, he was made the managing clerk 
of an insurance agency in Boston, his 
native city. Five years later, he _ be- 
came a local agent and, in 1880, was ap- 
pointed general agent for the Commer- 
cial Insurance Company of Albany. Mr. 
Babb entered the service of the North- 
ern Assurance Company late in 1882, as 
a special agent in New York and in the 
middle states. In January, 1885, the 
company made him the manager of the 
New England department and, on Sep- 
tember 1, 1889, he became the United 
States manager and manager of the 
‘New York department. Seven years 
slater, the New England and New York 
branches were consolidated under his 
charge. 

Mr. Babb has long held such a promi- 
nent place in the councils of the Na- 
,tional Board of Fire Underwriters, that 
iit is difficult to mention any progressive 
isteps in the development of the board's 
activities with which he was not asso- 
sciated, either as originator or supporter. 
‘He has been a member of the execu- 
jtive committee for twenty consecutive 
jyears, and holds the record for attend- 
lance, having been present at nearly all 
of its meetings during that time. He 
jwas acting chairman of that body for 
‘two years, and chairman for the two 
lyears following. In 1911, he was unani- 
jmously elected president of the National 
Board and, in 1912, was re-elected. He 
jis at present also a member of the 
iCommittee on Laws and was _ instru- 
fmental in enlarging the scope of this 
,committee’s field to its existing propor- 
jtions. 

} Universal Mercantile Schedule 
! Mr. Babb was a member of the orig- 
inal committee of four which prepared 
ithe Universal Mercantile Schedule and 
jwas a member of the committee which 
arranged the New York Fire Insurance 
Exchange agreement, both of these un- 
dertakings requiring a large amount of 
exacting work. Mr. Babb also organized 
the adjusting work of the Committee 
iof Losses and Adjustments of the New 
‘York Board of Fire Underwriters, was 
its first chairman and served in that 
capacity for six years. He was presi- 
“dent of the New York Board from 1907 
to 1909. 
, When 


chairman of the National 


Board’s Committee on Statistics and 
prigin of Fires, Mr. Babb conceived the 
sdea of gathering data from important 
foreign countries in order to show their 
‘per capita fire losses as compared with 


that of the United States. This was the 
first time that this had ever been done, 
and the unfavorable light in which his 
statistics placed the United States was 
the subject of much comment. His re- 
port emphasized the fact that much of 
the American fire loss was preventable 
and gave considerable impetus to the 
work of fire prevention. During his en- 
tire connection with the National Board 
work, Mr. Babb’s foresight and unre- 
mitting energy played a major part in 
making the -organization the nation- 
wide factor in the prevention of fire 
waste that it is today. 

At its December meeting the execu- 
tive committee of the National Board 
honored itself and showed its appreci- 
ation of Mr. Babb’s great service by 
electing him a life honorary member. 


BIG INSURANCE SURVEY ON 


Standard Oil Company Investigat- 
ing Subject for Guidance 
in the Future 

The Standard Oil Company has begun 
an investigation of insurance which 
may take a year. Losses sustained by 
the company on its property, including 
ships, will be tabulated and analyzed, 
and when the survey of insurance con- 
ditions is completed it will be decided 
whether or. not the company will think 
it more advisable to carry insurance in 
the companies, or whether to be a self- 
insurer. 


Re-Elect Officers 
Milwaukee, Wis., Feb, 14.—The Con- 
cordia Fire Insurance Co. has re-elected 
all directors and officers at the annual 
meeting. George F. Brumder, William 
C. Brumder, and Fred Vogel, Jr., were 
the directors re-elected. Officers are: 
President, Gustav Wollaeger, Jr., vice- 
president; William A. Starke and Geo. 
P. Mayer; secretary, Frank Damkoeh- 
ler; assistant secretary, William FE. 
Wollaeger. 

The annual report showed assets of 
$4,055,000, a gain of about $651,000 over 
a year ago. The surplus’ increased 
from $503,000 to $701,000. 


Muller to Assist Smith 

Alfred A, Muller has resigned from 
the North British & Mercantile to be 
assistant manager of the new automo- 
bile department of the Eagle, Star & 
British Dominions. He will assist M. 
EK. Smfth, who also came from the North 
British & Mercantile. Mr. Muller has 
been with the North British & Mercan- 
tile for ten years, going with them from 
the Queen, where he made his start in 
the insurance business. He was with 
the Queen for six years, and then went 
to the statistical department of the 
North British & Mercantile, later being 
transferred to the automobile de- 
partment. 


A new rate schedule has been issued 
by the Fraternal Aid Union. 


National Liberty 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA . 
NEW YORK 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the 
State of New York in 1859 











Statement, January 1, 1919 
Cash Capital ........$1,000,000.00 


Assets .............. 9,609,646.00 
Liabilities, including 


Capital ...ccccssocce TRIGSRB.11 
Net Surplus ........ 2,895,417.89 
Surplus to Policy 

Holders ........... 8,895,417.89 

HEAD OFFICE 
@ WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORE 








“The Leading FIRE [INSURANCE Co. of America” 


1819 


WM. B. CLARK, President 


OQne Hundred Years of Service 
Losses Paid over $174.000.000 
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THE Americanization Movement of  {& 
the National Board of Fire Under- & 
writers is worthy of the utmost support. {& 
The NATIONAL UNION appeals 
to American Agents, including its own | cS 
representatives, to volunteer their ser- | Ms 
vices and lend their influence in help- | is 


ing to stamp out the pernicious propa- 


‘ 


ganda of the radical element. 


oa) 
rad 
In supporting the high principles of w 
American Government and American : 

institutions, every true citizen will do | 
his duty, to the end that those wishin | cy 
to harass business and impeach the g wi 
faith and worthy purposes of honest, ta 
industrious and loyal Americans. will = 
find the soil utterly unsuited to the cS 
tares they seek to sow. : 
as 
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New Vice-Presidents 


of Hartford Fire 





S. E. LOCKE AND F. C. WHITE 





Cc. S. Kremer, F. C. Moore 
Secretaries; 


and G. H. Russell 
New Officers’ 


Made Assistant ° 
Secretaries 





At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Hartford Fire two new vice- 
presidents were elected: Sidney E. 
tocxe and F. C. White; D. J. Glazier 
was elected secretary-treasurer, and 
three new assistant secretaries were 
created: C. S. Kremer, F. C. Moore and 
G. H. Russell. The company’s annual 
report shows total assets of $50,590,485, 
and surplus to policyholders of $19,128,- 
907. Premiums during the year were 
$35,103.000. 

Richard M. Bissell, president, and 
James Wyper, vice-president, were re- 
elected. The careers of the new of- 
ficers follow: 

Mr. White began his insurance career 
with the Buffalo Association of Fire 
Underwriters in whose service he re- 
mained for thirteen years, filling several 
positions and rising to be chief engi- 
neer, From there he went to the Und- 
erwriters’ Association of the Middle 
Department, having the title of chief 
engineer, and did pioneer work in 
building up that association’s sprink- 
lered risk department to a high state 
of efficiency. When Mr. White took 
charge the sprinklered risk end was in 
a chaotic condition, competition was 
brisk and agents had been losing many 
risks. It was thought at the time that 
30 cents per annum was as cheap as 
one of these risks could be rated, but 
Mr. White’s work and his knowledge of 
the situation was such that ultimately 
risks were rated as low as twenty cents. 
In this connection he won the friend- 
ship and esteem of local agents through- 
out the Middle Department, Conditions 
were met, and a strohg organization 
was built, which has grown to large 
proportions. 

Mr. White joined the New York Und- 
erwriters’ Agency in 1906, becoming a 
, field man in Western New York State, 
where his work attracted such favor- 
able attention that he was brought into 
the Home Office, being placed in charge 
of the sprinklered risk department. In 
1914 he became executive assistant at 
the Home Office, and two yearse later 
was admitted to partnership in A. & J. 
H. Stoddart. As vice-president of the 
ae ype Mr. White will live in Hart- 
=the and severe his connection with tha 
New York Underwriters’ Agency. 
ant E. Locke, vice-president, is 
with ae ee Hartford having been 
ae aia oe tga for some years, 
February 1866, ‘i =e — cd Be 
pt i ae —— vegan his insurance 
rasa Hane 7 ive town in 1884, com- 
entering + ee wee — later and 
wurance Com oll of the Orient In- 
mained on ee as a clerk. He re- 
8 bert of the = - company nine years, 
for New York me being special agent 
the Philadet — He was also with 
Reading a _" ia Underwriters, the 
~ nc the Westchester prior to 
He onnection with the Hartford Fire. 
wna teconapd assistant secretary after 
for two roe Superintendent of agencies 
elected ree half years. He was later 
time of his etary. Mr. Samson, at the 

8 death, was senior secretary 


and had been wit 
four years, ith the company fifty- 


» Jd. Glazie 
been well ler, secretary-treasurer, has 


: 1 known in his i 
it ; 8 previous capac- 
: hy recording secretary and treasurer 
expected net scope of his work is 
yrowninen © bring him into even greater 
4 Thomas n in the company’s affairs. 
| in point I. Scotland, senior secretary 
nown Mage service, has been widely 
been con ide underwriter and has long 
ble OMcers ered one of the most capa- 
| Gg TS with the Hartford Fire. 
"well hes Temer, assistant secretary, is 


~ 


Wn in Hartford i 
ri artford, having mar- 
ed a daughter of Rev. ten W. 


emeritus of St. John’s 
Church, on October 10, 1912, in this 
city. Mr, and Mrs. Kremer have one 
daughter. Before joining the Hartford 
Fire field forces in 1910, M*. Kremer 
was survey superintendent with the 
Stoney Bureau, New York. His first 
service with the Hartford Fire Insurance 
was as agent in western Maryland and 
southern Pennsylvania. He then _ be- 
came special agent, with headquarters 
in Pittsburgh. During the last month 
he has been at the head of a home of- 
fice department. He is considered to 
have an unusually thorough technical 
knowledge of insurance problems. 

F. C. Moore, assistant secretary, has 
been superintendent of the special risk 
department at the home office. He is 
well known in local insurance circles 
and among insurance men in other cit- 
ies and will have an extensive part 
of the company’s work in his charge. 
In May, 1915, he was elected president 
of the Insurance Institute of Hartford. 

G. A. Russell, assistant secretary, is 
now a special agent of the Hartford 
Fire in eastern Pennsylvania. He is 
also well known to many insurance men 
in this city and is considered a capable 
and thorough insurance man. 


Bradin, rector 


Mallalieu Toastmaster 
W. E. Mallalieu, general manager of 
the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers, was toastmaster at a 
ner, in New Jersey, at 
prominent men spoke, 
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| COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE CO. 
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United States Head Office 
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NEW JERSEY’S MEETING 


E. E. Ikier and F. W. Kroeger 
Elected Assistant Secretaries; 
Old Officers Re-elected 


At the annual meeting of the New 
Jersey Fire C. P. Stewart was elected 
president; Arthur Hoyt, vice-president; 
J. B. Guthrie, secretary, and F. L. Bro- 
kaw, treasurer. 

Kk. BK. Ikier and F. W. Kroeger were 
elected assistant secretaries. 


Western Commissions 

The committee appointed to work on 
the automobile commission situation in 
the West is holding another meeting to- 
day, Friday. 

F. H. Ross, Sr., of F. H. Ross Agency, 
New York, has been elected vice-presi- 
dent of the Federated Fire Re-Insurance 
Company of Mason City, lowa. 
































In this day of big business, figures 
alone mean nothing. 








All of the leading companies have 
assets, surplus and reserves run- 
ning up into eight figures. 


Today the important things—the 
things that count—are stability 
and service; stability in business 
methods generally; stability of 
policy in the conduct of under- 
writing; and stability in the sense 
that the agent, the broker and the 
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insuring public can depend upon 
the company under all circum. 
stances and conditions. 


These the Fireman’s Fund has 
demonstrated beyond question, 


The Fireman's Fund has further 
adopted the title for its head office 
building The Home of Service, and 
by doing this has assumed the 
responsibility of demonstrating 
to the insurance world where 
The Home of Service is. 
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Prior’s Election 
Gives Satisfaction 


STANDARD FIRE’S PRESIDENT 


Self-made Man Who Has Helped 
Many to Succeed; Company’s 
Statement 





The announcement that O. J. Prior 
has been elected president of the Stand- 
ard Fire, of Trenton, N. J., will cause 
wide-spread satisfaction. Mr. Prior is 
not only an underwriter and executive 
of much more than usual ability, but 
he has always shown a sympathetic in- 
terest in the younger men of the busi- 
ness, many of whom, now in important 
positions, owe inspiration and guidance 
to Mr. Prior. His own experience was 
a hard fight in which he triumphed over 
odds. He progressed step by step be- 
cause he mastered each task, winning 
friends as he went along and qualifying 
himself for higher duties. After field 
experience as a special agent he went 
with the New Brunswick and it was 
there that he really showed the insur- 
ance world his metal, as he did fine 
work in that company, the president of 
which was George A. Viehmann 

Irom the New Brunswick Mr. Prior 
went to the Standard about fourteen 
years ago where he was secretary and 
general manager. His promotion to 
president was a step not unexpected. 


Upon his election to the presidency 
K. G. Roebling was elected first vice- 
president; F. W. Wright, second vice 


president and treasurer; W. 
secretary, and R. J. Carey, 
secretary 

Mr. Wright and Mr. Crozer have been 
identified with The Standard Fire for 
more than twenty years, practically 
their entire business career being spent 
with that company 

Under the consistent 
ted management of Mr 
associates in its official family, The 
Standard Fire has shown splendid de- 
velopment. The assets of the company 
December 31, 1919, were $1,448,852.62; 
liabilities, $847,154.95, and its net sur- 
plus, $601,697.67. 

No innovations are to be made by 
the company during 1920. It is the 
purpose of Mr. Prior to continue along 
conservative Standard Fire lines. 


M. Crozer, 
assistant 


and well-direc- 
Prior and his 


Adopt New Form 

Chicago, Feb. 17.—The Western 
Sprinkler Leakage Conference at its 
annual meeting in Chicago last week 
elected the following officers: Chair- 
man, C. H. Smith, Hartford Fire; vice- 
chaiman, J. H. Deckert, Jr., National 
Liberty; secretary-treasurer, L. E. Os- 
borne, Western Actuarial Bureau; exec- 
utive committee, W. J. Sonnen, St. 
Paul Fire & Marine; R. L. Tanner, New 


York Underwriters; T. Z. Franklin, 
Aetna Accident and Automobile. 

The new legal liability form was 
adopted, 
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Two Pennsylvania 
Conservative Bodies 


ONE IN EAST; OTHER IN WEST 


R. H. M. Stuart Elected President 
of Eastern Association; Ad- 
dressed By Fleming 


The Conservation and Fire Preven- 
tion Association of Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania was organized on Monday at 
Philadelphia at a meeting held at one 
o’clock in the rooms of the Underwrit- 
ers’ Association of the Middle Depart- 
ment. Over sixty field men were pres- 
ent. H. R. Hoard acted as temporary 
chairman and W. H. Evert as tempo- 
rary secretary. 

T. Alfred Fleming, supervisor of con- 
servation of the National Board, ad- 
dressed the meeting and explained the 
purpose of the movement and how the 
work can best be performed by the field 
men, and secure the co-operation of in- 
sured in eliminating fire hazards and 
reducing the fire waste. 

He stated that practically all of the 
East and the Middle West has been or- 
ganized and that the movement is being 
given a hearty reception throughout the 
South. He said that insurance men 
must prepare to face greatly changed 
conditions when labor will not be so 
hard to get and prices of products will 
be reduced. Credit is of no consequence 
without insurance protection and _ busi- 
ness cannot be conducted without 
credit. He urged that inspections be 
made thorough and complete and own- 
ers interested in keeping up the good 
condition of their plants. 

It is proposed that separate organiza- 
tions be formed in Eastern and in West- 
ern and possibly in Central Pennsyl- 
vania. Some of the smaller states are 
clubbing together, such as Maryland, 
Delaware and the District of Columbia. 
Mr. Fleming hopes to have the close 
co-operation of the Pennsylvania State 
Fire Marshal and Insurance Commis- 
sioner Donaldson has promised to assist 
all that he can. 

A constitution has been adopted, pro- 
viding for a president, vice-president 
and secretary-treasurer, who with four 
members to be selected by these of- 
ficers, will constitute an executive com- 
mittee. The following officers were 
elected: R. H. M. Stuart, president; 
I’. H. Walker, vice president; A. O 
Denzel, secretary-treasurer. 


Harrison Law’s Chart 

Law's State Chart for 1920, compiled 
and published by Harrison Law of Nut- 
ley, N. J., is out. It prints a list of 
states in which each fire company oper- 
ates; gives names of companies which 
are admitted to their home state only; 
publishes the latest list of underwriters’ 
agencies, and has interesting informa- 
tion about annual and tax statements. 

The most important re-insurances and 
retirements during the years 1915, 1916, 
1917, 1918 and 1919 are given. In an 
editorial vein Mr. Law makes this com- 
ment: “Eventually every company will 
have to be admitted to each state, 
whether re-insurance or direct writing.” 


For Privately Owned Ships 

The American Bankers Association, 
through its Committee on Commerce 
and Marine, presented a statement to 
the Committee on Commerce of the 
United States Senate Monday, February 
16, urging; for the proper maintenance 
and development of this country’s for- 
eign trade, a privately owned and op- 
erated merchant marine. The Bankers 
Association Committee advocated the 
working out, at the earliest possible 
moment, of a plan providing equitably 
for the disposal of the Government- 
owned merchant fleet to responsible 
American concerns at prices fairly cor- 
responding to the value of such ves- 
sels in the markets of the world, well- 
established shipping firms having, in 
this disposal, their rightful opportunity 
to expand their business. 


LOSSES AND INCOME TAX 


Ruling By Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue Interesting to 
Insurance Men 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
Roper has sent the following regula- 
tions to collectors of internal revenue: 

Art. 141. Losses.—Losses sustained 
during the taxable year and not com- 
pensated for by insurance or otherwise 
are fully deductible (except by non- 
resident aliens) if (a) incurred in the 
taxpayer’s trade or business, or (b) in- 
curred in any transaction entered into 
for profit, or (c) arising from fires, 
storms, shipwerck, or other casualty, or 
from theft. They must usually be evi- 
denced by closed and completed trans- 
actions. In the case of the sale of as- 
sets the loss will be the difference be- 
tween the cost thereof, less deprecia- 
tion sustained since acquisition, or the 
fair market value as of March 1, 1913, 
if acquired before that date, less de- 
preciation since sustained, and _ the 
price at which they were disposed of. 
See section 202 of the statute and ar- 
ticles 39-46 and 1561. When the loss 
is claimed through the destruction of 
property by fire, flood, or other cas- 
ualty, the amount deductible will be 
the difference between the fair market 
value of the property as of March 1, 
1913, if acquired before that date, or if 
acquired on or after that date, its cost, 
and the salvage value thereof after 
deducting from such cost, or such value 
as of March 1, 1913, the amount, if any, 
which has been or should have been 
set aside and deducted in the current 
year and previous years from gross in- 
come on account of depreciation and 
which has not been paid out in mak- 
ing good the depreciation sustained. 
But the loss should be reduced by the 
amount of any insurance or other com- 
pensation received. See articles 49 and 
50. A loss in the sale of an individual’s 
residence is not deductible. Losses in 
illegal transactions are not deductible. 
Where a person gives property away, 
or is divested thereof by death, no 
realization of loss results therefrom. 


Gives Line on Taxicabs 

Chief of Police Joseph M. Quigley, 
Rochester, New York, says what many 
insurance men already know, that taxi- 
cabs are the worst motor accident haz- 
ards. Chief Quigley made a report on 
traffic accidents in which he said that 
taxicabs were involved in five times as 
many accidents as the private passen- 
cars and commercial cars in twice as 
many accidents as the priate passen 
ger type. This report shows that 
Rochester has approximately 21,000 
private passenger cars, 3,000 commer- 
cial cars, and 311 taxicabs. While pri- 
vate cars number 8.4 per cent. of the 
motor vehicles of the city, they were 
involed in only 7.4 per cent. of the 
accidents, involving such vehicles. Com- 
mercial cars number 12.3 per cent. of 
the total motor vehicles, but they were 
involved in 21 per cent. of the acci- 
dents. Taxicabs comprised only 1.3 per 
cent. of the total cars, but they figured 
in 5 per cent. of the accidents. 


The Mutual Benefit Health & Acci- 
dent Association, Omaha, reports prem- 
ium income 1919 $585,343. The Asso- 
ciation is preparing to enter three more 
states. 


Status of Belt Automobile 
The Belt Automobile Indemnity Asso- 
ciation, El Paso, Ill., makes the follow- 
ing 1919 financial statement: Income, 
$941,862; disbursements, $881,934; ad- 
mitted assets, $322,954; reserve for 
claims, $70,729; other reserves, $217,- 
603; surplus, $34,262. “Total reserves 
for ~. protection of policyholders”, 

$322.594. 

O; pening Branches 

The United States Automobile Insur- 
ance Exchange, Kansas City, is opening 
branch offices in Minneapolis, Denver, 
and Oklahoma City. The Exchange now 
has a branch operating at Birmingham, 
Alabama. It is likely that two more 
= offices will be opened during 





The Continental Casualty, Chicago, is 
after $10,000,000 of written premiums 
during 1920. 





THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1652 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany !s in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 


R. EMORY WARVFIELD, Preside: 
FRED. as HUBBARD, Vice-President 


WILLIAM ete WL, Asst. Sec’y 
HOME OFFICE 


Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 


NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, Inc., Gen. Agents 
Metropolitan District 


95 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 











Fire Casualty Life 
RE-INSURANCES 


WILLIAM C. SCHEIDE & CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 
HARTFORD, CONN. 





S. D. McComb, Pres. 





C. P. Jennings, V.-Pres. 
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O. E. Carter, Sec’y-Treas. 
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FIRE and MARINE INSURANCE 


Phone 53 Beaver Street le 
NEW YORK CITY 


Cab 
Macomb, N. Y 
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SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 


GENERAL AGENTS 
FIRE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban Business 





New York, N. Y. 


Phones John 1167, 1168 











NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT. 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE CO, OF PITTSBURGH, PA, 
ALLEMANNIA FIRE INSURANCE CO, OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE Co, oF CONCORD,N.H, 
GEORCIA HOME INSURANCE CO, OF COLUMBUS, GA, 
UNITED AMERICAN INSURANCE Co, OF PITTSBURGH, PA, 


FERCY: B; DUTTON; Manager, ROCHESTER 


Capital: : 
One Million Dollars 


C. P. STEWART, President 
ARTHUR HOYT, Vice-Pres. 


ASAALL  TUALSNOTENOTT HSE 





Head Office: 
40 Clinton St., NEWARK, N. J. 


J. B. GUTHRIE, Secretary 
F. L. BROKAW, Treasurer 
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325 WALNUT STREET 


CLARENCE A. KROUSE & CO. 


LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SATISFACTION 
SERVICE 


ALL LINES 
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PENNSYLVANIA NEW JERSEY 








307 FOURTH AVENUE 





LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


Fire—Casualty—Automobile Insurance 
Nation-Wide Facilities for Handling SURPLUS LINES 





PITTSBURGH, PA. | 
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Are Resident Agency 
Laws Live Statutes ? 


LOCAL AGENTS ASK SHOWDOWN 


Big Mid-Year Conference at Rich- 
mond Expected to Develop 
Lively Discussion 


The Mid-Year Conference of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents, to be held in Richmond, Va., 
on March 17-18 will be something more 
than a routine affair. In the first place, 
it is going to be the largest gathering 
of the kind which the National Associ- 
ation has yet held, judging by the ac- 
ceptances. aA large number of officers, 
committeemen and others interested in 
the association will attend, and the pro- 
gram outlined will consist of a discus- 
sion, along constructive lines, of the 
livest subjects now in the minds of local 
agents. For one thing, the subject of 
mutual competition is going to have 
a thorough airing. Agents are deter- 
mined that there is a way in which this 
competition can be met, and they are 
going to leave no stone unturned to 
meet it. The conference in New York, 
attended by the presidents of some of 
the largest casualty companies, was 
gratifying in many respects. It showed 
that companies will co-operate with the 
agents, and it also developed the fact 
that the turning point has been reach- 
ed in this competition. Now the fire 
companies will be expected to do their 
share in coming to the aid of the agents 
with real, comprehensive suggestions. 
The agents are going right ahead, how- 
ever, in thinking up new ideas in meet- 
ing this competition, and, undoubtedly, 
a lot of good suggestions will come out 
of the Richmond meeting. 

Showdown on Brokerage 

The agents are also determined to 
have some sort of showdown on tne big 
brokerage proposition, They know ex- 
actly where they are at regarding the 
big lines. They are not blind to econ- 
omic changes and the demands or big 
business for the simplest and most di- 
rect way to protect coverage necessit- 
ies, but there are cases where the local 
agents are ignored and where they 
should know of lines going through. 
There are resident agency laws on the 
books of all states, and the agents feel 
the time has arrived when they should 
know if these laws are alive or whether 
they are dead letters. 

It is the general opinion that the 
National Association is stronger now 
than it has ever been. The member- 
ship is larger, the meetings are liver, 
and the relations with the companies 
are closer and on the proper basis. In 
Frederick J. Cox, president, the asso- 
ciation has a chief executive who has 
won the respect of both the agents and 
the companies, who is a hustler, who 
18 Satisfied only with results, who has 
the best interests of the business at 
heart, and who, above all things, is 
level-headed. He not only knows the 
‘surance business, with all of its 
angles, but he understands the public 
mind and how to read it, while his 
work in connection with Washington 


and state capitals has won widespread 
commendation. 


Globe & Rutgers Gains 
a assets of the Globe & Rutgers 
re Insurance Company increased last 
year from $30,389,462 to $33,687,274, or 
$4.08 than 10 per cent. It owns over 
ton 0,000 in Liberty bonds and over 
000,000 in other bonds and stocks. 
ne unearned premium. reserve in- 
2 from $11,501,123 to $13,447,880, 
— a large gain in volume of 
noes written. The loss reserve de- 
ang d from $3,910,338 to $3,388,761. 
to soeetien, except capital, amount 
he 4,602. The capital is $700,000 
he € net surplus is $10,146,031, mak- 
$46,031 nes to policyholders of $10,- 

met, an increase of $1,322,031. 


ENDORSES KEATING PLAN 


Insurance Paper Thinks Maryland 
Code Committee Will Be Pro- 
ductive of Results 


The “Insurance World” endorses the 
action of Commissioner Keating of 
Maryland in appointing a committee of 
fire, life and casualty insurance men to 
investigate the laws of the State per- 
taining to insurance, ts. suggest such 
changes in them as may seem best to 
the committee, to advocate the repeal 
of laws that are archaic because condi- 
tions are absolutely opposite to what 
they were when these laws were enact- 
ed, and to propose laws for incorpora- 
tion in the State code which will make 
for a complete and up-to-date code. 

The “Insurance World” says: 

“Insurance Commissioner Thomas J. 
Keating of Maryland has taken a step 
in the conduct of his department that 
will meet with the approval of insurance 
men everywhere, and should meet with 
the approval of the insuring public when 
its full significance is understood. Like 
other States, Maryland has some insur- 
ance laws which are better observed in 
the breach than otherwise. Commis- 
sioner Keating realizes this fact, has 
started to eliminate those laws and 
make such changes in other laws as may 
be necessary to make them conform to 
present-day ideals and practices... . 

“The appointment of this committee 
is in Iine with the action taken by com- 
mercial bodies which recognized insur- 
ance as the factor in the business life 
of the country—a factor which cannot 
be given the cold shoulder, as has been 
the case in the past. This committee, 
composed of men prominent in the busi- 
ness, undoubtedly will present a report 
which will be far more comprehensive, 
far more erudite and of far more prac- 
tical value than would a report had the 
committee been largely made up of pol- 
itics of men who have no knowledge of 
the insurance business. 

“This report, when made and the 
whole given to the public, should throw 
considerable light on insurance condi- 
tions, insurance needs and remedies for 
conditions that are bad. 

“Other states are considering changes 
in insurance laws or are making the 
changes in their insurance laws, but 
this is the first instance where the 
State’s insurance officials have called on 
men engaged in the business to study 
the needs and changes required.” 


Join Neil Pearce & Co. 

Neil Pearce & Co., marine insurance 
brokers, have made several additions 
to their staff. 

H. Hutschler, for several years with 
Johnson & Higgins, Chicago, becomes 
manager of the Chicago branch office, 
and G, Wulfing, until recently with 
Johnson & Higgins, New York, becomes 
assistant at the Chicago branch office. 

A. W. Polhemus, formerly with Elli- 
man Wildman & Co., has joined the 
New York office. 


Uncover Irregularities 


Pennsylvania authorities, assisted by 
the insurance department, are investi- 
gating a fleet of Delaware corporations 
that have been selling what appears to 
be automobile insurance to farmers in 
Pennsylvania. There are said to be ten 
such concerns with practically no finan- 
cial backing, that have collected nearly 
$1,000,000 of premiums in that state. 
Arrangements are being made to arrest 
all those who are selling this alleged 
automobile insurance and _ prosecute 
them. 





Three Adjustments; One Loss 

A well-known adjuster recently had 
to adjust one loss three times. The 
assured was a large corporation, and 
during the adjustment the officers of 
the company changed three times. In 
each case the loss was practically ad- 
justed at the time of the official change. 
Despite this, the loss had to be ex- 
plained to each new set of officers. 
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STATES 
HORATIO N. KELSEY, Manager 
206 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 
NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 


Firemen’s Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 


January 1, 1919 
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SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS. $3,496,144.00 


DANIEL H. DUNHAM, President 


A. H. HASSINGER, Secretary 
J. K. MELDRUM, Assistant Secretary 
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Fire, Marine, 
Automobile, Sprinkler Leak- 
age, Riot and Explosion In- 


E. A. MORRELL, 205 Walnut Place, Phila., Special Agt. MIDDLE DEPT. 
JAMES J. GARLAND, 514 Eighth Ave., Brooklyn, Special Agent 


E. J. PARMELEE, Syracuse, N. Y., Special Agent. NEW YORK STATE 
GEORGE SHAW, 116 Milk St., Boston, Special Agent NEW ENGLAND 
F. F. BUELL, Troy, N. Y., Special Agent........NEW YORK STATE 


Windstorm, 


surance. 


N. Y. SUBURBAN & NO. N. J. 








A. H. TRIMBLE, Prest. 


Capital $400,000.00 





The Superior Fire Insurance Co. 
PITTSBURGH 
Incorporated 1871 
EDWARD HEER, Sec’y and Treas. 


Why not make room in your agency for a conservatively managed, 
medium-sized American Company whose indemnity, treatment of agents 
and assured, will bear inspection for nearly half a century? 


Surplus to Policy Holders $730,417.59 
Assets $2,083,462.49 








FRED. S. JAMES 


1819 


Paris 


CHICAGO 





General Fire Assurance Co. 


Carroll L. DeWitt 


GEO. W. BLOSSOM 


FRED S. JAMES & CO. 


UNITED STATES MANAGERS 


1807 


Eagle. Star & British Dominions Ins. Co. 


London 
AGENCY SUPERINTENDENTS 


123 William Street 
NEW YORK 


Urbaine Fire Insurance Co. 


P. A. Cosgrove 


WM. A. BLODGETT 
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Would Bar Companies 


BAD BILL IN MASSACHUSETTS 


Provides That Stock Companies 
Can’t Write Liability; 
Wants State Fund 


A bill has been introduced in the 
Massachusetts legislature providing that 
after July 1, 1921, no insurance com- 
pany shall be permitted to write auto- 
mobile liability insurance but that in- 
stead a state fund shall be created 1or 
the purpose. The Insurance Federation 
in discussing the bill says: 

“It proposes to form an automobile 
State insurance fund under control of 
a board of directors consisting of the 
Attorney General, the Commissioner of 
Banks, and the Commisisoner of Public 
Works, or their successors, who shall 
serve without compensation; the board 
of directors are to have the appointing 
of a manager, and such other offices, 
agents, attorneys, and employees as 
they may deem necessary for the con- 
duct of the pusiness of the fund and 
they are to determine their compen- 
sation and duties. 

“This bill also proposes that unless 
the automobile is insured in the pro- 
posed state fund it shall not be a de- 
fense: 

“A, That a person injured or killed 
by an automobile was negligent. 

“B. That the person operating a 
motor vehicle, causing such personal in- 
jury or death, if not the owner thereof, 
was not the agent of such owner, if the 
person so operating such motor vehicle 
was otherwise generally in the employ 
of such owner or was, at the time of the 
injury, operating such motor vehicle 
with the consent, express or implied, of 
such owner, 

“No. 1. It establishes a scale of pay- 
ments for injuries, similar to those now 
in vogue in the workmen’s compensa- 
tion act, and prohibits payment of any 
larger amounts. 

“No. 2. This bill is but the first step 
in a program the ultimate aim of which 
is for the state to transact all the in- 
surance business. If you want to keep 
the state out of that private enterprise 
which is your livelihood it is absolutely 
necessary that you at once communi- 
cate to your senator and representative 
your opinion of this bill and the follow- 
ing measures: House Bill 279, House 
Bill 662, and Senate 324 about which 
you have already been advised. 

“It is imperative that this be done im- 
mediately as the hearing of these bills 
will probably be started within ten 
days.” 

Larger Capital 

The capital stock of the Insurance 
Company of North America will be in- 
creased from $4,000,000. to $5,000,000 
and $1,000,000 will be added to the com- 
pany’s surplus fund. The proposition 
to issue one hundred thousand addition- 
al shares of stock was approved at a 
special meeting of the stockholders on 
February 6. The par value of the 
stock is $10. The amount to be paid 
for each share is $20, of this payment 
$10 is placed to capital stock and $10 
is added to the present surplus. The 
action was confirmed at a meeting of 
the directors on February ‘10 and the 
new stock is offered to stockholders of 
record February 14. Payment can be 
made in fuli or in two instailments of 





$10 each, due March 24 and May 24. , 


Stockholders may subscribe to the ex- 
tent of twenty-five per cent of their 
holdings. The privilege to subscribe 
expires March 24. The new stock will 
be issued on and after July 19, but 
will not participate in the dividend of 
July, 1920. 





Charles C. Gilman, National Life of 
Vermont, is one of the insurance men 
very much opposed to the admittance 
of women to the Boston association. 





A Popular Examiner 











Paul A. Nielson, of the Fidelity-Phe- 
nix, made his start in the insurance 
business with the Home and was with 
them for six years. Ue started as an 
office boy, but soon wecame an exam- 
iner. While he was examiner for Ne- 
braska and Iowa he was sent out to his 








PAUL A. NIELSON 


territory on an inspection trip and 
gained a great deal of field knowledge. 
In December, 1917, he left the Home 
to go with Edward E. Hall & Co. and 
after being with them for a year made 
his present connection as examiner for 
New York Suburban and New Jersey 
territory. Outside of business Mr. Niel- 
son has been interested in politics in 
his district, and is reputed to be a good 
stump speaker. Recently he married 
Miss Marguerite Morgenthaler, of Brook- 
lyn. 





Numerous manufacturers of automo- 
biles have welcomed the Conference 
idea to make cars safe against fire, theft 
and accident. The makers are eagerly 
seeking advice of underwriters to make 
their cars standard as to safety. 








BROKERS- 


Representative 


A combination of real S-E-R-V-I-C-E. 
Boston - Royal - Orient - Hartford - Cont.- 
Fire Assoc.-Phoex. of H.-No, Bri. & M.- 
Prov. Wash. - Northern - Agric.-G. Falls- 
Niag.-Great Am.-Home. 


CLINTON J. AYRES 
70 Main Street 























INCORPORATED 1720 


Royal Exchange Assurance 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


United States Branch 
92 William Street, New York 


EVERARD C. STOKES 


United States Manager 
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Hancashire 


Hive Insurance Qo. Utd. 


OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 

















Caledonian Insurance Co. of Scotland 


FOUNDED 1605 
“THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 


UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 


Caledonian Building, 50-52 Pine Street, New York 
R. C. CHRISTOPHER, Asst. U. 8. Mgr. 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 
Golden Hill Building, 59 John Street, New York 


CHAS. H. POST, U. S. Mgr. 




















National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January 1, 1919, to New York Insurance Department 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Steck, all Cag... ccccccnccccccccccccccccccccsccccssccccece $2,000,000.00 
Funds reserved to meet all Liabilities, Re-insurance Re- 

SOEVG, Leth BUBRGRE ....ccccccccscccccccccccescccccscesoccess 12,099,026.56 
Unsettled Loseus and other Claims...............+sseesseeceeees 2,639 ,627.17 
Net Surplus over Capital and Liabilities ............-.essee - 4,518,138.12 
Total Assets January 1, 1919.............02+. $21,256,791.85 


H. A. Smith, President 
G. H. Tryon, Vice-President 


F. D. Layton, Vice-President C. B. Roulet, Ass’t Secretary 
S. T. Maxwell, Secretary 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS............$5,980,020.79 


F. B. Seymour, Treasurer 











Rossia Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


REINSURANCE 




















THE YORKSHIRE #28" Sa.it 


FIRE, LIGHTNIN + Se KLER 


D EXPLOSION INSURANCE 
U. S. BRANCH, 80 Maiden Lane, New York. 
FRANK & DUBOIS, United States Managers. 


FRANK B. MARTIN, Asst. Manager. 
Assets, $2,144,572. 


METROPOUITAN  ...se-seeeeeeees Willar 


DEPARTMENT MANAGERS: 
d S. Brown & 


PACIFIC COAST .....csceccssseee McClure Kelly ..scsccseesee Si 

SARANAC LAKE, N. Y. CAROLINA-VIRGINIA ..........Harry R, Bush . ** Greensboro, N. C. 
SOUTHEASTERN _.....cceccceeees Dargan & Turner ,.. »-Atlanta, Ga. 
LA. & MISSISSIPPI ...........- James B. Ross .....- ..New Orleans, La. 


LEAKAGE, AUTOMOBILE, RIOT 


ERNEST B. BOYD, Underwriting Mer. 
HARRY F. WANVIG, Branch Secretary. 
Surplus, $1,023,469.75 


CO. coccce .New York, N. Y. 
.San Francisco, Cal. 
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< Ohio's 


ORGANIZED 1848 


Net Surplus Over $1,293,741.00 
AN AGENTS COMPANY 


W. E. HAINES, Secy. 


Oldest and Strongest Com pany 





E. K. SCHULTZ & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 


GENERAL AGENT 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New York 
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of Rat Poison Hazard 


PRESENCE OF PHOSPHORUS 





Statement Sent to Public By 
Joseph G. Brown, of Mont- 
pelier, Vt.; His Report 





The attention of the Vermont Insur- 
ance Department having been called to 
the spontaneous combustion of certain 
so-called “rat killers,” and believing 
that fires have occurred in that state 
by reason of the presence of rat killers 
containing phosphorus, Joseph 4G. 


Brown, fire marshal, has issued a state- 


ment calling the attention of merchants 
who carry any of these in stock, to 
reports received by the department 
after submitting various rat killers for 
examination and tests. 


A. J. P. No-Smell Rat Killer. 

Rat Bis-kit. 

Stearn’s Electric Rat and Roach 

Paste. 

Common Sense Rat Exterminator. 

“All of these preparations contain 
elementary phosphorus in varying 
amounts,” he says. “In some _ in- 
stances, a statement as to phosphorus 
percentage is printed on the label of 
the container. Examination of the 
samples, and qualitative chemical tests, 
confirm the presence of phosphorus, 
and the fire hazard of these products is 
judged to be relatively small with the 
exception of the ‘A. J. P. No-Smell Rat 
Killer,’ though the others are subject 
to criticism. 

“The following is the report in full 
received from the laboratory in con- 
nection with the ‘A. J. P. No-Smell Rat 
Killer.’ 

“Answering yours of December 19th in 
regard to the above product, there can be 
little doubt but that this material is ex- 
tremely hazardous and constitutes a very 
great hazard in storage and use, 

“In support of this we advise that upon 
opening the can when it reached us it was 
found that a large amount of gases had 
been liberated from the mixture and these 
gases were under considerable pressure 
from the nature of the container. The 
act of opening the can produced a violent 
explosion due to the liberation of these 
compressed gases with the result that large 
amounts of the compound itself were blown 
forcibly in all directions. It is quite evi- 
dent that this mixture contains a very high 
percentage of phosphorus in the elemen- 
tary state. We presume that you are suf- 
ficiently aware of the extremely hazardous 
nature of phosphorus and that we need not 
comment any further on this one point. 
The compound produces large quantities 
of fumes and evolution of gases when ex- 
posed to the air and when once ignited it 





H.KRAMER 


ADJUSTER 


FOR INSURANCE COMPANIES 
59 Maiden Lane, New York City 





material is not only hazardous from the 
standpoint from storage and use but is also 
dangerous to persons handling cans of it 
since it was only by good fortune that no 
personal injury was suffered by us in open- 
ing the sample can which you sent us.” 

“I would therefore request that all 
merchants examine their stock and if 
any of the ingredients named above are 
found in their stock, I would recom- 
mend that they be eliminated by reason 
of fire hazard. 

“The report on ‘Rough on Rats’ shows 
that this product is not a phosphorus 
preparation, its poisonous’ properties 
being due to the presence of arsenious 
acid, probably as sodium and ferrous 
arsenite. It is of course dangerous 
from the standpoint of its toxical prop- 
erties, as would be expected in prep- 
arations of this kind, but its fire hazard 
is practically negligible.” 





New Hail Insurance Fund 

Preparations are now being made to 
put a state hail insurance fund into 
operation in Oklohoma, in accordance 
with the provisions of a law passed 
by the 1919 legislature. The state 
insurance commissioner is given gen- 
eral supervision of the state fund plan, 
but the applications are to be filed with 
the county clerks of the various coun- 
ties and premiums deposited with the 
county treasurers, to be paid out on 
warrants from the state auditor. Rates 
are fixed on a zone basis, with the low- 
est rates in force for the eastern sec- 
tion of the state, and growing higher 
as the zones move westward. 

If the premiums for any year are less 
than the expense and losses, the 
expenses are to be paid first and the 
losses pro rated. The maximum insur- 
ance to be placed on any crop is $20 
per acre. All banks in the state are 





Frederick C. Riester has been ap- 
pointed manager of the fire department 
of Ballard & Greene, Inc., 49 Maiden 
Lane. He started seven years ago in 
the Brooklyn office of W. L. Perrin & 
Son. Later he was transferred to the 
New York office as counter man. Bal- 
lard & Greene, Inc,, represent the Cen- 
tral National of Des Moines in the met- 
ropolitan district. 





207th Year 


SUN 


INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON 


FOUNDED 1710 
UNITED STATES BRANCH: 
54 Pine Street - New York 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 
76 WEST MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT: 
N. W. Cor. Sansome & Sacramento Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. 

















THE LEADING FIRE COMPANY 
OF THE WORLD 








Just say: 


“Insurance 
Man”— 


the open sesame 
to every courtesy 
within our power. 





Room with de- 
tached bath $1.50 
and $2.00 


Private bath $2.50 
and $3.00 


BREVOORT Hotel 
Insurance Headquarters 
MADISON ST.—East of LaSalle 
CHICAGO 
LAURENCE R. ADAMS, Sec’'y & Mer. 











j. H. VREELAND 
Assistant{Manager 








A BROAD UNDERWRITING SERVICE TO AGENTS 
Writes Fire, Automobile, Rent, Sprinkler Leakage, Tornado, Use and Occupancy, Explosion, ete. 
Works in Harmony with American Agency Principles and Practices 





JAMES H. BREWSTER, Mer. 
Hartford, Conn. 






































LINES SOLICITED AND BOUND THROUGHOUT UNITED STATES 
AND CUBA 


E. F. FLINDELL 
INSURANCE : 








1 LIBERTY STREET 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Montgomery S&t. 
Tel. 216 Montgomery 





Telephone John 2612 


LOCAL OFFICES 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
153 Remsen St. 
Tel. 2504 Main 


NEW YORK 





NEWARK, N. J. 
9-15 Clinton St. 
Tel. 614 Mulberry 




















HERBERT BUXTON 
92 WILLIAM ST., N. Y. CITY 
JOHN 48 


Issues the Most Attractive Automobile Policyin a Non-Conference 
Company 











JAMES H. EPWORTH 
NEW JERSEY FIRE INSURANCE SPECIALIST 
NEWARK AND SUBURBAN NEW JERSEY TERRITORY 


40 CLINTON | STREET | FIRST | 80 MAIDEN ov ANE 
Phone Market 6536 | SERVICE Phone John 4500 




















43 Cedar St., 
New York City 


Scottish Union & National 
Atlas Assurance Co. 


Binders Effected on Risks Anywhere in the U. 8S. & Canada 
Phone John 4613 


BERNHARD JNSURANCE AGENCY 


Rhode Island Insurance Co. 
Nationale of Paris 











1 Montgomery St., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Fireman's Fund 

















Home Fire & Marine | 








WESTERN 


ASSURANCE CoO. 
OF TORONTO, CANADA 


Fire, Explosion—Riots, Civil Commotions 
and Strikes—Marine and Tornado 
Insurance 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
January 1, 1919 
ASBCED ccoccccecsocesovccscoccosees $4,093,580.53 
Surplus in United States........ 1,733,616.33 

Total Losses Paid in United 
States from 1674 to i916 
EmelaslYe ccccccccccccccccccce $45 ,098,883.86 
W. B. MEIKLE, President 








BRITISH AMERICA 


ASSURANCE Co. 


Incorporated 1833 
Toronto, Canada 


Fire, Explosion—Riots, Civil 
Commotions and Strikes 
Statement, January 1, 1919 


Bete. ncgnndssesenescaseeeses eee §2,462,1862.24 
ERED cdeckevareeninssverss 645,684.41 
Surplus in United States...... 816,497.83 


Total losses paid in United 
States from 1674 to 216, 
eg, ree $26,197,382. 58 
W. B. MEIKLE, Pres. & Gen, Mgr. 








95 WILLIAM STREET 


United States Fire Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Richmond Ins. Co., N. Y. 


F. M. GUND, Mgr. Western Dept. 
Freeport, Illinois 





CRUM & FORSTER 


GENERAL AGENTS 


The North River Ins. Co., N. Y. 
United States Underwriters’ Policy, N. ¥. 


Potomac Ins. Co., Washington, D. C. Union Fire Ins. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


W. W. ALVERSON, Mgr. Pacific Coast Dept. 


NEW YORK CITY 


San Francisco, California 
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“Non-Taken”’ Policies 
Numerous As Ever 


Companies Carry Millions of Insur- 
ance For Which They 
Don’t Get Paid 

Insurance, without which there could 
be no business credit, holds itself so 
cheaply that millions of dollars of cov- 
erage is placed in this city, carried for 
a time, and then marked off “not 
wanted.” Despite attempts which have 
been made by the National Board, by 
the local company organizations, and 
by statute amended in 1917, one of 
the local agents informed The Eastern 
Underwriter this week: “About half my 
time, and all of the time of a clerk, is 
devoted to attending to ‘non-taken’ poli- 
cies.” 

This means a waste of time which 
must be eliminated if the local busi- 
ness is to be conducted on the proper 
basis. It is not to be presumed that 
the bulk of the cancellations are not 
on the level, and grow out of a wish 
to have companies carry insurance for 
nothing. Some of it is rank careless- 
ness caused by a broker taking a flyer 
and binding insurance when it is not 
wanted. A local agent, writing to a 
company president this week, made 
these comments: 

“Why should fire insurance compan- 
ies write polieies in this manner, and 
hold no one responsible? It would ap- 
pear that we are always afraid to hurt 
the brokers’ feelings because we hesi- 
tate to do things to help ourselves, and 
reduce our own expense, namely, over- 
head expense. 

“Life insurance companies and others 
have practically eliminated the writing 
of policies, and having them afterwards 
returned, not wanted, and we could do 
the same thing. I understood Manager 
Robb of the Exchange, to make the 
statement that over a million dollars’ 
worth of protection is given away every 
year in New York City. My own opinion 
is that that is quite modest. Why do 
we do all these things, and why don’t 
we eliminate them, and get our busi- 
ness down to a business way of doing 
things? If the average merchant un- 
derstood how we do business in the fire 
insurance line in this city they cer- 
tainly would raise a howl, and demand 
that we eliminate these things. 

“Some guardian angel had an amend- 
ment passed to section 65 of the Insur- 
ance Laws of the State, in May, 1917, 
but how many of us are living up to 
it? There is no doubt in my mind that 
many of the brokers give a certain per- 
centage of insurance for nothing to 
their clients (at qur expense) as an in- 
direct rebate. Why should a million 
dollars’ worth of insurance be all writ- 
ten up, and then returned after it has 
been in force for some time?” 


George W. Burchell, of the Queen, 
who is to retire, began his insurance 
career as an office boy along with a 
number of other New York boys, sev- 
eral of Whom became prominent insur- 
ance men, 





Explosion Conference 
The Explosion Conference will meet 
on March 8 to discuss rates and rules. 





A Blue Goose Pond will be formed 
in New York City. 


FIRE MARSHALS ACTIVE 


Program of New York Meeting 
Shows Keen Interest in 
Prevention Work 
This week the fire marshals were in 
New York to attend the commitee meet- 
ing on co-operation with the National 
Board. There were twenty addresses 
on the program. Activities of the I, W. 
W. in the Kansas wheat fields was the 
subject of Marshal L. T. Hussey’s paper. 
John G. Gamber, president of the Fire 
Marshal’s Association, asked for more 
co-operation by insurance companies in 
keeping insurance from bad characters 
and in refusing insurance to bad risks. 
Americanism was the theme of some 
papers and there. was also one on the 
danger of disloyal propaganda in the 
United States. Walter B. Bell, of Ten- 
nessee, urged more general use of cham- 
bers of commerce, clubs and officials in 

permanent fire prevention work. 

Wednesday afternoon was largely 
taken up with arson cases. The talks 
were by F. R. Morgaridge, Thomas P. 
Brophy, F. W. Kubasta, J. H. Doyle and 
L, T. Hussey. Chairman T. Alfred 
Fleming made one of his characteristl- 
cally strong addresses on fire preven- 
tion work. 





Loss Referees 
Not Endorsed 


(Continued from Page 1) 
merce, and, knowing that no such ac- 
tion had been taken at any meetings he 
had attended, he presented the article 
at a meeting of the directors, which was 
held on Monday, February 9. 

“At this meeting there were fourteen 
members present, representing the 
business element of the community, and 
upon every one present denying any 
knowledge of the article, to my surprise 
it became evident that only one of the 
fourteen members present had actually 
read the article. He expressed it as 
one of the funniest articles he had read 
for a long time; so that it had made no 
impression even on him and he, by the 
way, is a valuable client of this office. 

Article Disclaimed. 

“The sentiment at the meeting was 
to treat the article with contempt and 
pay no attention to it but since the ar- 
ticle mentioned that it eminated from the 
Chamber of Commerce a resolution was 
unanimously adopted to the effect that 
the Chamber of Commerce not only had 
no knowledge of the article in question, 
but also disclaimed any connection with 
it, and regretted that it’s name was used 
in connection with the article without 
proper authority. 

“With this action on the part of the 
Chamber of Commerce, which was print- 
ed in-our local papers, the matter was 
entirely dropped by the insurance fra- 
ternity, because we did not think the 
effect of the article, locally, of suf- 
ficient moment even to dignify it with 
a reply from us and was forgotten as 
far as this community was concerned.” 


CENTRALIZING DETECTIVE 
WORK 








Organization of a national detective 
bureau by the National Automobile Un- 
derwriters’ Conference is part of the 
plan decided upon some time ago to 
centralize this work. The New York 
bureau would be continued as at pres- 
ent but the national headquarters would 
also be in New York. Manager Harri- 
son, of the Southern bureau, has been 
earnestly considered for head of the 
national bureau. 





100 William Street, New York City 





PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd., of London 


(Established 1762) 


FIRE 


AUTOMOBILE—USE AND OCCUPANCY—TORNADO—SPRINKLER 
LEAKAGE—EXPLOSION AND RIOT AND CIVIL COMMOTION 
HEAD OFFICE FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


Percival Beresford, Manager 











reat American 
Insurance Company 


New Dark 


INCORPORATED - 1872 


PAID FOR LOSSES 


$105,437,708.58 
@TATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1919 


$5,000,000.00 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


15,231, 


NET SURPLUS 


10,6 1 9,509.09 
30,851, ,022. O I* 


2.92 


*Includes $134,574.96 Excess Deposit in Canada 


THE SECURITIES OF THE COMPANY ARE BASED 
UPON ACTUAL VALUES 


ON DECEMBER 3lst, 1918 


United States Government Liberty Loan bonds owned 
by the Company exceed its entire capital stock of 
$5,000,000—a striking indication of true patriotism 


Home Office, One Liberty Street 


New York City 


Western Department 
WALTER H, SAGE, Gen’l Mgr. 
INGRAM & LERCH, Managers 
76 West Monroe St., Chicago, IL. 

Boston Office 
ROGERS & HOWES, Managers 
1 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 


Pacific Department 
GEORGE H. TYSON, Gea'l Agent 
210 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, California 


Marine Department 


WM. H. McGEE & CO., Gen’l Agts. 
15 William Street, New York City 

















Greater Capacity 


for Local Agents 





80 Maiden Lane 
NEW YORK 


901 Ford Bldg. 
DETROIT 





Companies maintaining 


Use our unlimited capacity and wide experience for placing additional lines 

of insurance beyond the capacity of admitted companies. 
Binding Contracts with Guaranteed Underwriters at Lloyds and British 
United States deposits. 


binders given. 


MARSH & MCLENNAN 


Insurance Exchange 


1615 California St. 
DENVER 


302 West Superior St. 
DULUTH 


CHICAGO 
114 Sansome St. 107 8. Fifth St. 
SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS 


263 St. James St. 


23 Leadenhall 
MONTREAL LONDON 


The Best there is in Insurance Service 





Immediate telegraphic 


St. 
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FIRE 











Losses Paid Since Disesinnten Quer 


The Oldest American Stock Senarenee Company 


128TH YEAR 


Insurance Company of 


PHILADELPHIA 


$4,000,000.00 
$32,000,000.00 


AUTOMOBILE 


NORTH AMERICA 


$209,000,000 


MARINE 
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| MARINE DEPARTMENT 





Pilferage Rates 
Entirely Too Low 


THEFTS ALL ALONG THE LINE 


Business Men Indifferent As Long 
As They Have Insurance 
Protection 





One of the brokers who handles con- 
siderable marine business likens the 
marine companies and their pilferage 
insurance to a fire company that would 
take the fire line on a building and in 
addition assume the risk that nobody 
in it would steal anything. 

This broker says that his office has 
received as many as eleven pilferage 
claims in one day, all on marine polic- 
ies. He also asked the question: If it 
is worth six or seven per cent. to in- 
sure an automobile against theft, say 
in Philadelphia, isn’t it worth more 
than one per cent, to insure a shipment 
against pilferage from warehouse to 
warehouse? ; ; ; 

The companies which write inland 
transportation lines apparently have 
never found a rate that keeps pace with 
the increasing number of amount of 
losses by theft. The burglary compan- 
ies insuring against mercantile and 
household thefts are much in the same 
boat. Using these as examples it would 
appear that the marine companies are 
trying to do the impossible in handling 
this pilferage hazard at anything like 
what they are getting for it, witn pure 
marine rates down to an eighth or a 
quarter, as they are now. 


Not Safe Anywhere From Thieves 


The inland transportation people 
have known for a long time that at no 
point during the transmission of a ship- 
ment of goods is that shipment safe 
from thieves. The ocean marine com- 
panies find the same situation to exist. 
Anything from parts of packages to 
entire truck loads disappear either in 
this country or abroad. 

The question is, must the marine com- 
panies write the pilferage line? It 
would seem that unless they can get to- 
gether on this subject it will be neces- 
sary for them to keep on losing money 
until they are tired of the game. One 
difficulty of the American companies 1s 
that if they will not accept the lines 
offered foreign companies show a will- 
ingness to take them. This would in- 
dicate that at present there is little 
chance of the marine companies getting 
rid of this end of their business by 
shifting it to the casualty companies 
who have long made a business of bur- 
glary insurance. 

With the marine business in its pres- 
ent unsatisfactory condition, ouwing 
largely to a mad scramble for business, 
the liklihood of any effective get-to- 
gether policy on the pilferage problem 
Seems far off. 

An expert on pilferage claims said 
to The Eastern Underwriter this week: 

“Pilferage losses have increased to 
such an extent that a majority of the 
claims now presented against under- 
writers are for pilferage losses. Some 
are small and some are very large. The 
rates now received are totally in- 
adequate to take care of this class of 
risk, 

“Personally, my own views on the 
subject are that as long as the mer- 
chant succeeds in securing protection 
‘gainst pilferage at a small rate he will 
ae Sneern himself very much with 
‘oite xtra care required in packing, 

ich I think is necessary and which 
ng g0 a long way towards eliminat- 

osses of this nature. 


The Harter Act 

“As the Harter act now stards, ship- 
owners cannot exempt themselves by 
contract from liability for negligence, 
but there is nothing in the act to pro- 
hibit them from limiting their liability, 
which they are now doing by inserting 
provisions in the bill of lading limiting 
their liability for losses by negligence 
to an amount not exceeding $100 or $200 
per package, as the case may be. There- 
fore, when a loss occurs the vessel- 
owners pro-rate the loss; for instance, 
a case may be worth, say $2,000, and a 
portion of the contents may be stolen, 
amounting to say $500, and all the own- 
er of the goods could possibly recover 
from the carriers would be, say about 
$25, of course, all depending upon the 
limitation in the bill of lading, as well 
as the value of the articles taken. 

“The only way that I can see for 
underwriters to stop this pilfering is 
for them to keep on increasing rates 
on this class of risk until it is on a 
paying basis or else make it prohibitive 
to the shipper to pay such high rates 
for this class of protection with the 
result that they will take greater care 
in the packing of the articles shipped, 
or else make some concerted move to 
further an amendment to the Harter 
act, making it unlawful for the carrier 
to limit their liability by contract for 
their own negligence. If this latter is 
done, shipowners will take greater care 
of the goods entrusted to them, because 
they will not feel like paying the claims 
underwriters are now paying.” 


Death of A. H. Bull 


Archibald H. Bull, president of the 
A. H. Bull Steamship Company, who 
died last Friday at his home in Eliz- 
abeth, N. J., was well known among 
marine underwriters for many years. 
He was an executive in the shipping 
firms of Miller Bull & Knowlton, and 
later A. H. Bull & Co., since prior to 
1900, and during his career had busi- 
ness connections with most of the prom- 
inent brokerage houses on the street, 
Mr. Bull, who was seventy-three years 
of age, will be succeeded by his son, 
Ernest H. Bull as president of the A. 
H. Bull Steamship Co., and head of the 
firm of A. H. Bull & Co. 


Worth $125,000 and Uninsuerd 


While journeying through Brazil last 
fall, two representatives of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York visited a 
certain warehouse containing supplies 
of coffee and corn, valued at $125,000, 
which were entirely unprotected by fire 
insurance. It developed that to get 1n- 
surance was not difficult, but the own- 
ers had not realized the necessity of 
such protection and had made no ef- 
forts to secure insurance. They did, 
however, before the bank representa- 
tives left, because they were seeking 
credit with the commodities as security. 


Cable Address: NORMARINE 


NORWEGIAN MARINE- 


rate adjusting. 


not equipped with bumpers. 


such “policies.” 








Auto Insurance Merit Rating 


Someone has raised the question as to whether we are not 
“cutting rates” by offering a merit rating discount on auto collision 
insurance for pleasure cars equipped with bumpers. 


The answer is an emphatic NO. 


The refinement of a rating schedule by means of credits for merit 
and penalties for demerit, if fairly applied, is not rate cutting but 


Since bumpers greatly minimize the loss from collision, we 
offer a rate discount for cars so equipped and we also charge a 
correspondingly higher rate for collision insurance on pleasure autos 


In other words, we reward the foresight of car owners who take 
such precautions and we penalize the careless and indifferent who 
fail to take reasonable precautions. 


If this policy of discrimination against careless car owners and 
on the other hand meeting careful folks halfway is “cutting rates,” 
then our judgment is open to criticism, not otherwise. 


We invite inquiries from agents and brokers who approve of 


Bankers & Shippers Insurance Co. 
1 South William Street, New York 
Phone Hanover 6930 


MARITIME UNDERWRITING AGENCY, Ine. 
J. SCOFIELD ROWE, President 


General Agents, Marine Branch 











WANT MORE MONEY 


Dissatisfaction in London Over 
Brokerage Rates; Rates Low; 
Expenses Are High 


There is considerable dissatisfaction 
existing among brokers of marine in- 
surance in London owing to the fact 
that in spite of increased expenses the 
rate of brokerage remains the same. 

In commenting on this situation one 
of the British papers says: 

“There is no doubt that the brokers 
have a real grievance when comparison 
is made between expenses and receipts 
and also in view of large increases in 
revenue made by almost every other 
business. During the war it must be 
admitted brokers were able to do very 
well out of the large premiums both in 
war and marine risks. Now that war 
risks are reduced to a minimum, and 
rates for a marine business are ridicu- 
lously low, it is natural the brokers are 
in an awkward position. 

“Apparently this view of the situation 
is generally held in the market. The 
circular issued by Lloyd’s Insurance 
Brokers’ Association in December ad- 
mitted the unlikelihood of obtaining any 


& TRANSPORT- 
FOREIGN BRANCH, LTD. 





concessions from underwriters at the 
present time; but endeavored to obtain 
agreement among members to charge 
one shilling per policy on all insurances 
placed. It was thought that this charge 
would, although small in amount and 
apparently insignificant in itself, help 
to adjust the adverse position in which 
brokers find themselves.” 





Accused of Violation 

The Thames & Mercey Marine has 
been notified by the Automobile Con- 
ference that its general agency in At- 
lanta is violating the rules. Unless this 
is corrected it is said that several Con- 
ference companies are ready to follow 
the lead of The Thames & Mercey in 
the appointment of general agents. 


Policy Broadened 

Last year the Auto Owners Insurance 
Company, Lansing, Mich., furnished col- 
lision insurance covering only vehicles 
and other moving objects on the high- 
way. This year the company is includ- 
ing all moving objects and has in- 
creased the rates to cover the extra 
hazard. 


Telephone: BROAD 3265, 3266 


INSURANCE CO.’'S 


MARINE INSURANCE 


U. S$. MAMAGER :—P. A, KJEVE 


BEAVER STREET 





GENERAL AGENTS: TALBOT, BIRD & CO. 


NEW YORK 
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Hearst’s Blocking 
of Fleet Auction 


HOW IT’S VIEWED ON STREET 


Criticised b: Some as Not for Best 
Interest of U. S. Merchant 
Marine 
Efforts to forestall the sale of Govern- 
ment owned vessels to private Ameri- 
can interests are being criticized se- 
verely by some marine underwriters 
who believe that the natural growth of 
the American merchant marine cannot 
be best fostered by artificial control and 
stimulation, but must be allowed to de- 
velop along unrestricted lines. Only 
through private ownership will the 
highest efficiency and best management 
be attained, is their contention. It is 
apparent that underwriters regard the 
movement by some Washington officials 
and private citizens, other than shipping 
men, to either influence or prevent the 
Shipping Board from selling its vesesls 
entirely inimical to the best interests 
of American shipping and marine in- 

surance, 

Although the Government now in- 
sures its own hulls and thus assumes 
all risks, it is formulating plans to turn 
that inurance over to private companies 
as soon as feasible for the avowed pur- 
pose of aiding American marine insur- 
ance, but that idea cannot be carried 
out successfully if the Shipping Board 
stops placing the vessels under its 
management upon the market. National 
supervision tends to result, underwrit- 
ers state, in decreased efficiency in the 
operation of vessels because of the lack 
of that same personal responsibility 
and discipline which characterizes pri- 
vate control. This being true, marine 
underwriters would have these added 
risks shifted to their shoulders and they 
are against assuming such extra bur- 
dens. 

If the Shipping Board does not re- 
ceive what it considers adequate bids 
for the vessels offered for sale then it 
is justified in retaining control until 
better prices are quoted, but it should 
not be compelled to cancel sales in the 
face of active bidding by privately own- 
ed American companies. The Govern- 
ment has or is turning back the tele- 
graph and telephone lines, the railroads 
and express companies, and is gradual- 
ly relinquishing supervision over other 
phases of national life, and shipping 
should not be excepted. 

The Hearst Petition 

The blocking of the sale is the result 
of a petition filed by William Randolph 
Hearst, publisher of daily newspapers, 
in the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia. It is Hearst’s contention that 
the sale was not properly advertised 
and that thirty vessels would go to the 
International Mercantile Marine Corpo- 
ration at a fixed price of $28,000,000, 
whereas the vessels are worth many 
times that amount. Hearst prints a 
number of telegrams from Senators and 
Congressmen endorsing the petition. A 
resolution was introduced reading as 
follows: 

Senate Joint Resolution. Directing 
the United States Shipping Board Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation to sell no ves- 
sels belonging to the United States ex- 
cept at public sale. 

“Whereas, The United States Ship- 
ping Board Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion proposes to sell the foreign vessels 
taken by the United States from the 
Imperial German Government during 
the great war, to-wit: 


(Here follows the enumeration of the 
ships of the fleet, together with their 
respective tonnage.) 

“Resolved, By the Senate and the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, that neither the fleet nor any in- 
dividual vessel, taken by the United 
States from the Imperial Government 
during the great war shall be sold until 
specific authority therefore is granted 
by Congress.” 


Elected Marine Secretary 

Charles R. Ebert, manager of the 
New York branch of the Automobile, of 
Hartford, was elected marine secretary 
of the company at the annual meeting 
of the stockholders and directors held 
in Hartford last week. Though scarcely 
more than thirty years of age Mr. Ebert 
is one of the most capable and popu- 
lar underwriters in marine circles, and 
his promotion to an executive position 
with the Automobile is a deserving 
recognition of his underwriting abilit- 
ies. After completing his education at 
New York University he entered the 
marine business and became assistant 
underwriter for the United States 
branch of the Royal, of London. He 
has now been manager of the local 


~branch of the Automobile for some time 


and is also president of C. R. bert & 
Co., his own concern, Today he leaves 
on a business trip for Havana, Cuba, 
where he will spend several weeks, and 
from thence will go to the Pacific 
Coast via New Orleans, visiting all the 
agencies of the company. He plans to 
be absent about two months. 


A Casualty on Maiden Voyage 

While on her maiden voyage from 
Philadelphia to New York, the U. 8. 
Shipping Board steamship ‘William 
Henry Webb” caught fire and was 
forced to send out radio calls for assist- 
ance. She also had trouble with her 
boilers and engines and when the fire 
was finally extinguished was towed into 
New York by the Steamer “Panama,” 
She is now in the Robins Dry Dock and 
Repair Co.’s yard at Erie Basin, Brook- 
lyn. Built at Chester, Pa, The ‘“Will- 
iam Henry Webb” had a deadweight 
tonnage of 9,000 tons, and was on her 
way to iNew York to take on a cargo 
for China when the accidents occurred. 
She carried no passengers, but had a 
crew of forty men, 


Moving Into “Annex” 

Chubb & Son are this week moving 
into their new home, the “Annex,” at 
54 Stone Street, which has just been 
completed for occupation. This build- 
ing will house the departments which 
have been located at 63 Beaver Street, 
and also serve to relieve the congestion 
at .the main office on South William 
Street. 


Commission Subject Up 

The executive committee of the West- 
ern Automobile Conference, having 
agreed to submit the commission ques- 
tion to a committee, the western sit- 
uation has somewhat improved. The 
committee meets again February 20. 
The companies operating in the West 
naturally want to increase their busi- 
ness and meet outside competition. 
Many companies are opposed to increas- 
ing commissions, believing that higher 
commissions would only result in plac- 
ing the companies at greater disadvan- 
tage in competing with mutuals and 
reciprocals. There are many who pre: 
fer to reduce rates rather than increase 
commissions. 
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THE RISKS OF cOMMERER~ se 


—fire on land or sea—loss or damage to ship or @ujo"-collefons— 
fire, theft or property damage, to motor car or other vehitle—, 
all are adequately covered by one of our “Safe Policies.” « 


, ae . 
A compact, well-knit organization of specialists who have ‘de- | 
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voted their business lives to insurance, offers its co- operation 
to brokers and agents. 
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Blanchard’s Lecture 
at Columbia Extension 


DISCUSSES LAW OF AVERAGES 


Types of Coverage Explained; How 
Business Is Divided By 
Percentages 





Ralph H. Blanchard, instructor in in- 
surance, school of business, extensicen 
department of Columbia University, lec- 
tured on marine insurance on Febru- 


ary 12. In discussing the law of aver- 
ages he gave this example: 
a ee 10,000 
Average losses during past 10 

ere 10 
CAE GitGih bins node dnngiecew 5 
Area of uncertainty ........... 10 
Area of uncertainty, per cent.. 1.00 
IE bn vig ts scecednaas 1,000,000 
a ee re 1,000 
Variation (multiplied by square 

root of the increase)........ 50 
Area of uncertainty........... 100 
Area of uncertainty, per cent.. 1,100 


Small company must maintain a sur- 
plus large enough to handle a variation 
of one-tenth per cent, 

Larger company can get along with 
smaller proportionate surplus. 

Accuracy of Figures 

Marine insurance figures have not 
been gathered together. Practically im- 
possible to get these figures. 

More competition in rates in marine 
insurance than any other—partially in- 
ternational and partially within our 
country. 

Conditions change very rapidly. 

Possibility of accumulation of risks 
subject to same hazard. 

Types of Insurers 

1. By relation to the original insured. 

(a) Direct writing companies(takes 
risk directly from insured). 

(b) Insurance companies—have no 
relation with individual; rela- 
tion is indirect. (Great varia- 
tion in amount of business re- 
insured.) 

. Primary interest of company. 

(a) Those whose primary interest 
is fire. (Great majority write 
greater proportion of fire.) 

(b) Primary interest marine insur- 
ance. 

(c) Protection and indemnity insur- 
ance company—covers marine 
risks but those not ordinarily 
covered by marine insurance 
policies. 

3. Form of organization, 

(a) Joint stock (limited 
regular premiums. 

(b) Mutual (policyholder a mem- 
ber of company and entitled to 
any profits. Premium indefi- 
nite, subject to return depend- 
ing on profits. Only two in 
U. S.: Atlantic Mutual and 
American Steamship Owners’ 
Protective and Indemnity Asso- 
ciation). 

(c) London Lloyd’s and American 
Lloyd’s. 

London Lloyd’s unlike anything 
else. 
Incorporated 
Parliament. 
Three purposes: 

I. Furnish facilities to carry 
on business of marine insur- 


bo 


2 


liability, 


1871 by Act of 


ance, 
Il. Protect interests in re- 
spect to shipping cargoes of 


freights (service organization). 


Ill. Collecting information 
and publishing it (service or- 
fanization). 


Does absolutely no insurance 
business, Simply furnishes ta- 
cilities for underwriters to do 
business. Is to underwriters as 
Stock Exchange to brokers. 
bers. Has right to elect mem- 
Has right to elect members to 
bers to corporation. 

August, 1918, total amount se- 
curities deposited, £ 4,000,000, 
or $20,000,000. 


Every member must furnish 
certificate that his underwrit- 
ing assets and security are suf- 
ficient to meet his liability. 
Lloyd’s has agents at every im- 
portant port of the world and 
a lot of unimportant ports. 
Maintain signal and wireless 
stations all over world. 
Publications: Register, Lloyd’s 
List, Index (weekly publica- 
tion), Register of Captains, 
Black Book (record of leases 
and particulars), Inquiry Of- 
fice, Policy forms, etc. 
American Lloyd’s entirely dif- 
ferent. They are made of un- 
derwriters composing associa- 
tion. Managed by a firm of in- 
surance experts for a group of 
men who are willing to take 
on insurance risks but not will- 
ing to form a corporation. Or- 
dinarily liability is limited. 
Self-insurance (very uncommon 
in marine insurance). Best ex- 
ample is U. S. Shipping Board. 
(e) Governmental insurance—War 
Risk Bureau. Has now gone 
out of business in marine end. 
Was necessary because war 
risks were so uncertain and 
possibility of loss was so great 
that Government was made to 


(d) 


step in. Kstimated profits $16,- 
500,000. 
Percent- 
age. 
Stock companies writ- 
ing fire and marine 
(premiums charged 
on risks’ written 
during 1918 in New 
York State) ...... $159,000,000 58% 
Stock companies--ma- 
ee 105,000,000 38% 
Mutual Marine ..... 7,000,000 3% 


American Lloyd’s ... 2,000,000 1% 


WO ééawesuas $273,000,000 100% 


MERCHANTS & SHIPPERS 


Assets of $527,973; Net Surplus 
of $228,262; Began in 
May, 1 


The Merchants & Shippers began 
business on May 1, 1919. Its financial 








condition on December 31, 1919, fol- 
lows: 
income 
Premiums written .......... $137,239.27 
Interest on securities, bank 
CI Wi bss dawtescwns 12,047.15 


$149,286.42 


Disbursements 
Losses paid, less reinsurance 
and salvage recovered....$ 4,432,20 


Brokerage and commissions. 15,552.37 


Return premiums........... 6,036.00 
Paid for reinsurance........ 74,393.14 
Salaries, taxes, furniture, 
printing, rent, organization 
expenses, legal and all oth- 
OF GR 665 s6s6c0b¥ien 26,450.13 


$126,863.84 
Net gain for eight months of 
SE san éeeunsaessseoneurs $22,422.58 
Assets 
New York City, 414'%, 1967.... $42,000 
New York City 314%, 1941.... 22,500 
Third Liberty Loan, 444%, 1928 137,750 
Fourth Liberty Loan, 44%, 


EPESSS cere csesveesrervesens 139,500 


$341,750 
Interest due and accrued there- 


Oe de cawesenracsiweensusews 4,171 
oo BO rere TT err cer 58,602 
Real estate, 14 and 16 South 

William St., purchased for 

SE EE: beat cauwiediseawee 95,000 
Premiums in course of collec- 

tion (not over three months 

Se ciwpriineiwbnws «wanes 25,921 
Furniture and fixtures......... 500 
Miscellaneous accounts receiv- 

PE at et Cidnnndeaws ees dees 2,029 

$527,973 





AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 





Merchant Marine House 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


New York City 


South William and Beaver Streets 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


Insurance Exchange 


Chicago, Ill. 














Telephone Hanover 2054 


Marine 


Insurance Exchange, CHICAGO 





Insurance 


Local agents are invited to consult us on their marine insurance problems 


OSBORN & CO. 


Average Adjusters and Insurance Brokers 


Established 1898 





45 Wali St, NEW YORE 











Cable Address “LaBoyt” 


82 BEAVER ST. 


LA BOYTEAUX & CO., Inc. 


Insurance Brokers 


Act as representatives of the insured in all matters pertaining to the 
placing of insurance and collection of losses. The service offered 
is efficient, trustworthy and prompt. We invite submission 
of your problems as well as your orders. 


Established 1900 


NEW YORK 











GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 





UNITED STATES LLOYDS, Inc., 
of NEW YORE, N. Y. 


Surplus .....seeeees eocccccccccccccooce ee 


3 So. William St. 


Automobile 


INDEMNITY MUTUAL MARINE ASSUR- 
ANCE CO., LTD., OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


Surplus United States Statement....$ 461,101 
Surplus Home Office Statement...... 11,727,022 


APPLETON & COX, Attorneys 


AN ATTRACTIVE PROPOSITION 


Insurance 


THE ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSUR- 
ANCE (Marine pew) OF 
LONDON, ENG. 

Surplus ...... poeavedonebagesees - $1, 
THE TOKIO MARINE AND FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 

LTD., OF TOKIO, JAPAN 
Marine Department) 
Surplus United States State- 
MERE co ccccccccce sehuseeoeseeere $562,916 
Surplus Home Office Statement .$7,433,611 


NEW YORK 














GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 

















Liabilities 
*Reserve for unearned prem- 
NS es ccuccoussseuveecees 
*Reserve for losses in process 
of adjustment (estimated) 


$22,371.50 
75,456.05 
$97,827.55 


1,240 27 
643.00 


Reserve for taxes........+- 
Non-admitted assets ........ 

Total except Capital Stock. $99,710.82 
Capital Stock, paid-in in cash 200,000.00 
Net surplus 228,262.95 
$527,973.80 

*Treaty reinsurance in non-admitted 
companies not deducted. 


Credit for such reinsurance reduces 
these Reserves to $11,538.48 and $32,- 


187.73, respectively, a total reduction of 
$43,726.21, and increases the Net Sur- 
plus by the difference—-The Actual Net 
Surplus, therefore, is $282,364.32. 
February 10, 1920. 





REINSURANCE 
BROKER 


W. B. BEATTIE 


1 King William Street 
LONDON, E.C. 4 
Fire and Marine Re-insurance 
operated with leading British 
Companies. 


Correspondence invited. 











F. C. Calkins Bereaved 
The death is announced of Mrs. L. 
B. Lovitt, daughter of F. C. Calkins, 
general agent, Jacksonville, Fla. Mrs. 
Lovitt died in Memphis of pneumonia, 
her father and husband being at her 
bedside. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 








Travelers Club Hears 
Talks on Burglary 


CONKLING DISCUSSES LOSSES 


Head of Burglary Adjustment Divi- 
sion Illustrates How Safe 
Is Cracked 








At the January meeting of the Trav- 
elers Club, Joseph Conklin, Chief of 
the Burgulary Adjustment Division, ad- 
dressed the club, outlining the activities 
of his department. He said that bur- 
glary insurance policies were not com- 
pletely understood by the average 
broker, and that often they do not 
know what they are selling. For ex- 
ample, a mercantile policy covers the 
property while the store is not open for 
business. Many brokers will sell one of 
these policies and the assured will think 
he is covered against a hold-up occur- 
ing while he is in the store doing 
business. This form is covered under 
a separate policy. He compared the 
excellent work of the fire insurance 
companies in getting after fire bugs to 
the work being done by his department 
in tracing thieves. ; 

“Fictitous claims are numerous,” said 
Mr. Conklin. “Men hold-up themselves, 
women try to recoup hard losses by 
having jewelery stolen, and many busi- 
ness leaks are stopped up with conve- 
nient burglary claims. We find, how- 
ever, that the average claim is honest. 

“It is amusing when there is no bur- 
glary insurance on property lost, the 
loser searches for it until it is found. 
If there is insurance on a mislaid ar- 
ticle, little attempt will be made to 
find it, and then the adjuster for the 
company goes to the assured, and finds 
the missing article. We are getting so 
that we would not be surprised if some 
nervous wife put in a claim for her 
husband who has been gone all night 
visiting a sick friend. 

“The greatest evil in relation to bur- 
glary, is the employing of help from 
the great centers all over the city, The 
average householder goes to an employ- 
ment agency and gets a maid. She 
rarely fully investigates the maid’s ref- 
erences, but is perfectly willing to leave 
the house in charge of the maid when 
she goes away for the summer. Some- 
times, wheh she returns, the maid is 
gone, and so is the family jewelry. 
We have always found the police will- 
ing to help and they always appreciate 
our co-operation. 

“Another feature of our work is the 
securing of suspended sentences for 
young petty thieves. Having had suc- 
cess along these lines we have come 
to the conclusion that the principal 
reason for juvenile stealing are the 
jack of mother’s care, and father’s 
advice, and evil associates.” 

Mr. Conklin interested the members 
of the club by demonstrating how easy 
it is to open a door with a jimmy, and 
how a safe is blown. At the conclusion 
of these stunts, the members had a 
feeling of relief that he was on the side 
of the companies and not against them. 


Change in Meeting Time 

EB. H. Morrill, Jr., manager brokerage 
agency department, Aetna Life, New 
York Office, says that brokers find the 
hour from noon to 1 P. M,. the most 
convenient time to attend the Aetna’s 
class in insurance. Consequently, future 
meetings will be held during that 
period. 





The Wisconsin Hardware Limited 


Mutual Liability has changed its name 
to the Hardware Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany. 


Court on Inviting 


\Guest for Car Ride 


CASE -BROUGHT IN MICHIGAN 


Passenger Can Demand Host Ex- 
excise Ordinary Care for 
Safety in Driving 


The duty of the owner of an automo- 
bile to one whom he invites to ride with 
him is the question arising in a case in 
the Supreme Court of Michigan (Roy v. 
Kirn, 175 N. W. 476), and the court 
spoke of it as one which was without 
precedent in that State. The opinion 
on the point is as follows: 

“It is the position of appellant that 
the carriage of plaintiff was a gratuitous 
and social undertaking, and that there- 
fore the duty owing by defendant was 
simply to refrajn from intentional in- 
jury, Counsel for defendant has a very 
learned and comprehensive brief upon 
this subject, in which he reviews many 
cases, both English and American, and 
urges that the rule which should be ap- 
plied is that, in order to hold the defend- 
ant liable in this case, it must appear 
that he was guilty of gross negligence. 
The question may be said to be a new 
one in this State. An examination of 
numerous cases has led us to the con- 
clusion that the rule adopted by the 
Maine Supreme Judicial Court in the 
case of Avery v. Thompson (117 Me., 
120, 103 Atl., 4) is a reasonable and sane 
rule and one which should be adopted 
by this court. After reviewing a score 
of cases that court said: 

“*The foregoing decisions give expres- 
sion in varying forms to substantially 
the same fundamental principle, and 
lead to the same essential inquiry, viz.: 
Did the defendant exercise toward his 
invited guest that degree of care and 
diligence which would seem reasonable 
and proper from the character of the 
thing undertaken? The thing undertak- 
en was the transportation of the guest 
in the defendant’s automobile. The act 
itself involved some danger, because the 
instrumentality is commonly known to 
be a machine of tremendous power, high 
speed and quick action. All these ele- 
ments may be supposed to have been 
within the contemplation of the guest 
when she accepted the invitation. In a 
sense she may be said to have assumed 
the risks ordinarily arising from these 
elements, provided the machine is con- 
trolled and managed by a reasonably 
prudent man who will not, by his own 
want of due care, increase their danger 
or subject the guest to a newly created 
danger. In other words, we conceive 
the true rule to be that the gratuitous 
undertaker shall be mindful of the life 
and limb of his guest, and shall not un- 
reasonably expose her to additional 
peril. This would seem to be a sane, 
sound and workable rule, one consistent 
with established legal principles and 
just to both parties. It leaves the de- 
termination of the issue to the jury as 
a question of fact.’ 

“In reaching that conclusion the court 
made an exhaustive review of the au- 
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thorities, and, among the cases cited, 
the following are partiveararly in point: 
Pigeon v. Lane (80 Conn., 237, 67 Atl., 
886), Perkins v. Galloway (194 Ala., 265, 
69 So., 875), Patnode v. Foot (153 App. 
Div., 494, 188 N. Y. Supp., 221). 

“It is contended that the contrary rule 
was laid down by the Massachusetts 
court in the case of Massalaetti v. litz- 
roy (228 Mass., 487, 118 N. E., 168), and 
in discussing the conclusion reached in 
that case the Maine court said: 

“ ‘Notwithstanding these antagonistic 
statements as to definition, we doubt not 
that the two.courts, from a given state- 
ment of facts, would be apt to reach the 
same conclusion as to liability. The 
difference is more verbal than real.’ 

“In Jacobs v. Jacobs (141 La., 272, 74 
So., 992) it was held that the defendant 
was not guilty of any negligence, but 
the proper rule of liability was stated as 
follows: 

“We agree with the learned counsel 
for the plaintiff that one who invites an- 
other to ride with him as his guest in an 
automobile is not absolved from respon- 
sibility for negligence or imprudence 
merely because he is performing a gra- 
tuitous service or favor to his guest... . 

“We agree with the doctrine recog- 
nized by the Court of Appeals of Ken- 
tucky in Beard v. Klusmeier (158 Ky., 
153, 164 S. W., 319), and approved by the 
Court of Appeals of Maryland in Fitz- 
jarrell v. Boyd (123 Md., 497, 91 Atl., 
547), that a guest in an automobile is 
entitled to demand that his host shall 
exercise ordinary care for safety in driv- 
ing the car, and that the latter’s liability 
is not confined to acts of gross negli- 
gence or wilful recklessness.” 
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New York Employer 
\Liable to Employees 


EFFECT OF STATE FUND COVER 





Organization Only Secondarily Re- 
sponsible; Insurer Wthdraw- 
ing Can Be Assessed 





Liability of employers insured in the 
New York State Insurance Fund is pre- 
sented in an opinion by P. Tecumseh 
Sherman to the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Publicity Bureau. The Bureau 
asked Mr, Sherman this question: 

“Is an employer who contributes to 


the New York State Insurance Fund 
thereby discharged from any and all 
further liability under the Workmen's 
Compensation Law?” 

Mr. Sherman says: 

Under that law, as it now reads, such 
employer, in my opinion, is directly 
liable to his employees for compensa- 
tion for injuries suffered during the 
period covered by the premiums paid 
to the State Fund; he must pay such 
compensation unless the State Fund 
pays it for him; and mere insurance In 
the State Fund does not discharge him. 
Moreover, I am of the opinion that for 
one year after withdrawing from the 
State Fund, a former contributor there 
to remains liable for assessments as 
against all liabilities of the State Fund 
accruing prior to such withdrawal. 

Neither of these points have been 
decided by the Courts. The case of 
Crockett v. International Railway Co., 
170 App. Div. 122, bore indirectly upon 
the first point, but related to the Act 
as it read before the radical amend- 
ments of 1915 and is now in effect 
obsolete. 

The grounds for my opinions above 
expressed are as follows: 

The original “Workmen's Compensa- 
tion Law” (Chap. 816, Laws of 1913, a8 
re-enacted by Chap. 41, Laws of 1914) 
provided: 

That every employer subject to the 
Act “shall pay or provide” compen: 
sation according to the provisions of 
the Act (§10). 
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That every such employer “shall 
secure compensation to his em- 
ployees” in some one of three ways 
(§50). 

That an employer securing compen- 
sation by contributing to the State 
Fund “shall thereby become relieved 
from all liability for personal injuries 
or death sustained by his employees, 
and the persons entitled to compen- 
sation . . . shall have recourse there- 
for only to the state fund and not to 
the employer” (§53). 

That “an employer shall not other- 
wise be relieved from the liability for 
compensation . ,» except by the 
payment thereof by himself or his in- 
surance carrier” (§53). 

That in case any employer with- 
draws from the state fund “his lia- 
bility to assessments shall, notwith- 
standing such withdrawal, continue 
for one year after the date of such 
withdrawal as against all liabilities 
for such compensation accruing prior 
to such withdrawai” (§100). 

Under these provisions of law an em- 
ployer contributing to the State Fund 
was not liable for compensation to his 
employees at all—he was liable only to 
the State Fund; and, if the State Fund 
should have failed to pay compensation 
due to such employees, the latter would 
have had no right to recover it directly 
from their employer. So stood the law 
until 1915. But then it was radically 
changed. In that year §§25 and 26 of 
the Act were amended to read in part 
as follows: 

“Compensation under the _provi- 
sions of this act shall be payable by 
the employer, ... The state fund 
or insurance corporation in which an 
employer is insured shall, within ten 
days after demand by such employer 
and on the presentation of evidence 
of payment of compensation in ac- 
cordance with this chapter, reim- 
burse the employer therefor” (§25). 

“An employer who. . . defaults in 
payment of compensation . . shall 
be liable to a penalty of not more 
than ten per centum of the amount 
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of such compensation, notwithstand- 

ing the fact that the insurance cor- 

poration of state fund subsequently 
pays the compensation” (§26). 

Since these amendments of 1915 an 
employer insuring in the State Fund 
is liable to his employees for compen- 
sation not only directly but also pri- 
marily; whereas the State Fund is only 
secondarily liable, its primary function 
being to reimburse the employer. Of 
course if the State Fund steps in and 
pays the compensation directly to his 
employees the employer is discharged. 
But if the State Fund does not pay it, 
the employer must pay it himself—and 
pay it promptly, under penalty. Merely 
contributing to the State Fund does not 
discharge his liability. There is a palp- 
able conflict between the provisions of 
§§25 and 26, just cited, and the provi- 
sions of §53, cited earlier; but the pro- 
visions of §§25 and 26, being of later 
enactment, prevail. 


On Withdrawing 
Turning now to the second point: 


Does an employer withdrawing from 


the State Fund remain, for a year there- 


after, liable to assesments? 


The language of §100 (above quoted) 
provides, without the slightest ambigu 


ity, that he does remain so liable. But, 


on or about July 16, 1915, the Attorney 
General rendered an opinion to the In- 
dustrial Commission, to the effect that 


this provision of §100 is void and in- 


effective, because the provision was an 
oversight in the Act, inadvertently 
adopted, and because the Act contains 
no provisions as to how assessments 
may be levied. This opinion by the 
Attorney General is far from being a 
final determination of the question. It 
neither binds nor protects private par 
ties under the Act. Moreover such 
opinion is in part obsolete, for the rea 
son that, since it was rendered, §100 
has been expressly re-enacted (Chap. 
622, Laws of 1916). ‘Consequently it 
can no longer be contended that the 
provision for assessments wWas_ inad- 
vertent, and the principal ground upon 


which the Attorney General’s opinion 
was based has been swept away. 

So there remains only one point of 
possible doubt about the validity of the 
assessment provision of §100, raised by 
the Attorney General’s opinion: Is an 
express and deliberate grant of power 
by the Legislature to levy asessments 
under the conditions prescribed in §100 
void or ineffective because the Legisla- 
ture did not go a step further and pre- 
scribe the rules and regulations for 
levying such assessments? In my opin- 
ion, it is not. In §67 the Legislature 
gave the Industrial Commission full 
power to: 


“adopt reasonable rules . . . regulat- 
ing and providing for . . . the collec- 
tion, maintenance and disbursement 
of the state insurance fund.” 


Under this power any reasonable 
rules the Industrial Commission might 
adopt regulating and providing for as- 
sessments under §100 would, in my 
opinion, almost surely be sustained by 
the Courts. 

I am informed that the State Fund's 
policies contain some sort of a covenant 
to the effect that the policyholders will 
not be assessed. In my opinion any 
such covenant conflicts with the statute, 
is ultra vires and void. 





Travelers Indemnity 

Treasurer and Director L. Edmund 
Zacher, of the Travelers Insurance 
Company, and a member of the board 
of trustees of the Hartford-Connecticut 
Trust Company and treasurer of the 
Travelers Indemnity Company, was 
elected a director of the latter company. 
Louis F. Butler, president of the Trav- 
elers, and William B. Clark, president 
of the Aetna (Fire) Insurance Company, 
were re-elected directors of the indem- 
nity company for a period of three 
years. Mr. Zacher was elected for the 
same term, making an increase in the 
board of eight to nine. 
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$10,556,501.84 


and Engine Insurance. 


HEAD OFFICE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
F. W. LAWSON, General Manager 


STOKES, PACKARD, HAUGHTON & SMITH, 
Resident Managers, Middle Dept., 432-434-436 Walnut Street, Phila., Pa. 
ELMER A. LORD & COMPANY 
Resident Managers, New England Dept., 145 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


GALLIVAN & O’DONNELL, General Agents 
Rooms 25 and 26 Wilcox Bldg., 48 Custom House Street 
Providence, R. T 


HALLER & COMPANY 
General Agents, Maryland and So. Pennsylvania, Frederick, Maryland 
M. J. OMALLEY & CO., General Agents 
Dime Savings Bank Building, Scranton, Pa. 
F. W. PORTER & H. V. GODBOLD, 
General Agents, Virginia and North Carolina, 420 Mutual Building, 
Richmond, Va. 
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E. G. Armstrong Advanced 

Kk. G. Armstrong, superintendent of 
the surety department of the Hartford 
Accident & Indemnity in New York, 
has been made superitnendent of the 
contract bond department at the home 
office. Mr. Armstrong will be suc- 
ceeded in New York by Vincent Cullen 
of Baltimore. 

. 6.6 


Medical Directors Chosen 
The Aetna Life has elected Dr. Will- 
iam R. Miller assistant medical direc 
tor of the life department and Dr. Geo. 
KE. Tucker medical director of the labil- 
ity and compensation department. 
. ££ * 
Myers and Gage Advanced 
Gordon W. Myers, formerly secretary 
of the medical department of the Aetna 
Casualty & Surety, has been elected 
secretary, and Daniel N. Gage, formerly 
vice-president and secretary, is now 
vice-president. 
x *« * 
Good Luck at Auto Snow 
T. Cushman Foster, manager for the 
Travelers at Worcester, Mass,, had a 
good exhibit at the automobile show in 
his town. He sold several policies at 
the show and picked up about one hun- 
dred good prospects. These prospects 
are among those who actually pur. 
chased cars and expect early delivery. 








State Funds Not Popular | 
“Apparently something is wrong with 
state fund service,” says the Maryland 


Casualty, which gives the following 
figures representing the percentage of 
compensation business written by these 
funds in the various states: California 
got 27 per cent.; Maryland 8.3 per cent.; 
Montana 27.9 per cent.; Pennsylvania 
9.6 per cent.; Colorado 16.5 per cent.; 
Michigan 4.9 per cent.; New York 12.1 
per cent. The remainder of the com- 
pensation business of these states is 
written by the regular companies in the 
face of vigorous and often unfair com- 
petition by the state managed funds. 
This shows plainly that the business 
world is becoming more and more fa- 
miliar with the weaknesses of these po- 
litical run, self-styled insurance organ- 
izations. As the Maryland Casualty says, 
“It is bad business for business to be 
mixed up in polities.” 
x * * 

What Engine Breakage Covers 

For the information of those who do 
not yet sell engine breakage insurance, 
this line briefly combines the protec- 
tion given under an English engine 
policy with the coverage afforded by an 
American flywheel policy. There are 
additional features included so as to 
make up an attractive form of power 
plant protection. Engine breakage in- 
surance pays the insured’s engine break 
down bills and protects him against loss 
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resulting from the accidental breakage 
of any part of a stationary engine, 
pump or turbine and the disruption or 
explosion of a flywheel or shaftwheel. 
In addition to covering damage to the 
engine, the policy covers resulting dam- 
age, both to the insured’s property and 
to the property of others for which he 
may be liable. Furthermore it can be 
made to protect the insured against 
joss or expense from damage _ suits 
brought by injured persons. 
2 

Kennedy with Norwich Union 

Warren B. Kennedy has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent of the 
burglary and plate glass departments of 
the Norwich Union Indemnity. He has 
been in the insurance business since 
1906. 

1 ok * 
Writes Amusement Parks 

H. H. Woodsmall, president of the 
Union Insurance Company, of Indiana, 
says that since his company began bus- 


iness in February, 1919, it wrote over 
$165,000 in premiums and after making 
all necessary reserves, increased its 
surplus from $63,500 to $94,203. The 
company is writing business only in In- 
diana, except marine risks and public 
liability on amusement park devices, in- 
cluding coasters, dance halls, circle 
swings, etc., which it writes anywhere 
in the United States. The company now 
reports assets of over $351,000. 


STOLE AUTOS; LONG SENTENCE 


New Haven Judge’s Stern Penalty 
to Break Up Operations 
of Gang 


In New Haven, Conn., Judge Gardi- 
ner Greene has sentenced automobile 
thieves to jail for the better part of 
their lives. In sentencing the men the 
judge bitterly scored them; declared 
that they were a menace to the state; 
and declared he was going to do alf in 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY POINTERS 














The manager of one 


How Many of the largest agencies 
Cases Are of the Massachusetts 
Lost Bonding & Insurance, 


who is also a big per- 
sonal producer, was talking income 
protection to an officer of one of the 
big lake freighters. The prospect was 
“sold” as to the necessity of protec- 
tion and the merits of the policy, but 
like a great many others he wanted to 
put it off. 

“T’ll see you in a couple of weeks on 
my next trip,” said he. 

“See me now,” replied the manager. 
“How do you know what may happen 
between now and the next time you 
come in? How do you know you will 
be able to see me at all the next time? 
You admit this protection is good and 
you need it. What is your full name?” 
And with that he was busily writing 
the application. 

That is the kind of an answer that 
gets the names on the dotted line and 
if more agents and managers would 
“carry on” even though the prospect 
tried to put them off their commission 
incomes would be materially increased 
—as would collections. 

The Company makes this comment: 

“Why should any man be permitted 
to wait by an agent whose business it 
is to insure him, when he has been con- 
vinced of the necessity of protection 
and that the policy is the best he can 
obtain for the money? More cases are 
lost by failure to press home the neces- 
sity of insuring now than by over in- 
sistence. The only reason why a 
transaction should be postponed is lack 
of funds on the part of the prospect. 

“The manager to whom we refer may 
be found in his office between 8 and 9 
a.m. and 5 to 6 p.m. The rest of the 
day he is out—where the business is. 
It is a poor day when he does not come 
in with two or three applications in 
addition to which he _ investigates 
claims, looks up lapses and takes care 
of all the many duties the manager has 
to perform. 

“He considers his office a necessary 
evil and stays away from it just as 
much as he can consistent with hand- 
ling the affairs of the agency. He 
knows that his income depends not 
upon the clerical work in the office, 
which can just as well be done by his 
office help, but on the business he 
writes. 

“It has been well said that offices 
have ruined more good accident and 
health salesmen than wine, women 
and song. Two hours a day is ample 
time in which to clean up all the office 
work. Spend the rest of your time out 
where the business is.” 


* * * 
How good feeling may 
Keeping be maintained among 


Everybody policyholders anda 
Happy booster made out of every 
' claimant is set down in 
this manner by the Federal Casualty: 
© man who takes an accident or 
health policy is wholly convinced that 
he has made the proper move or that 
he has chosen the right company until 
he has occasion to call upon the com- 
pany for indemnity. If his claim is 
Settled with as little fuss and red tape 
48 possible and if he receives all the 
indemnity to which he thinks he is en- 
— the company has added another 
riend and booster to its roster. You 
all know the other side of the story. 
—_" it would be a physical impos- 
ms ty for the company to keep in per- 
i touch with its thousands of pol- 
“4 olders, it is up to the agent to sup- 
rif the personal element and the serv- 
ce, and this can best be done in the 
Proper handling of claims. 
the e believe that it is a good plan for 
anne to ask every policyholder to 
ity y him promptly in case of disabil- 
Z and then at the first opportunity 
Rive agent should call on the insured. 
dunt claimant raises a terrible roar 
ut the ‘red tape’ in connection with 





the filling out of proof forms and there 
is no reason why the agent cannot 
help him complete these forms and 
even take them to the physician if 
necessary. Some doctors have a habit 
of letting these proofs lie uncompleted 
for day after day, and that, of course, 
causes needless delay. Furthermore, 
it has been our experience that no mat- 
ter how carefully the policy may have 
been explained at the time it was de- 
livered the average policyholder re- 
members only a few of its provisions. 

“It is well, therefore, when a claim 
arises, to refresh the man’s memory a 
little. If the policy does not provide 
indemnity for the first week, tell him 
so. If he has rheumatism and the Com- 
pany’s liability in such a case is limited 
or if he is entitled to only one-half 
indemnity for non-confining sickness. 
see that he understands it so. And by 
all means make him realize that he 
must have regular medical attention. 
Many agents make the mistake of leav- 
ing the explanations until after the 
claim is paid, but if a man is sure, right 
from the start that he has a certain 
amount coming to him he is bound to 
be satisfied. We have seen many a 
claimant ‘tickled to death’ over a check 
for a seemingly trivial amount simply 
because he was told at the beginning of 
his disability what he might expect. 
It’s a mistake to neglect a claimant 
simply because you feel that he can’t 
be satisfied. Most folks are reasonable 
when properly appealed to. 

“Eliminate delay by seeing that proof 
forms are properly forwarded to the 
claim department and by delivering 
checks as soon as they are received 
Take a personal interest in the claim- 
ant’s recovery and do this without cre 
ating the impression that you are spy- 
ing on him, for you’re not. It is human 
nature to desire friendly sympathy, and 
when such sympathy comes from un- 
expected sources it is doubly welcome. 
Even a silent booster is far more help- 
ful than a loud-mouthed knocker, and 
if we can make a booster by simply giv- 
ing a claimant the service that is his 
due, it is time well spent.” 

* + - 


When a man buys an 


Why automobile he enters in- 
Insurance to an agreement with the 
Is Needed public to do _ practically 


this: 

“T guarantee to pay for any injuries 
that my automobile may cause, whether 
it be to a person, or to a man’s prop- 
erty, real or personal, regardless of 
whether I am driving it, and regardless 
of whether I am in the car at the time 
of the accident. 

“In this I agree to pay all hospital 
bills, doctor bills, nurse bills, costs of 
judicial proceedings, lawyer’s fees, and 
any other cost or expense, as well as 
any judgment, regardless of amount, 
that grows out of an injury produced 
by my car. 

“As a further guarantee to this con- 
tract, I pledge as security all my real 
estate, chattels, and property of any 
kind which I now own, and 

“Still further guarantee to the per 
formance of this contract all real es- 
tate, personal chattels, and property of 
any kind, which I may hereafter ac- 
quire, accumulate or possess.” 


W. E. SMALL, President 


PETER EPES, Agency Manager 


Georgia Casualty Company 











E. P. AMERINE, Sec’'y | 





“DIXIE AUTO POLICY ” 








The Last Word In Motor Insurance 

















Surplus and Reserves to Policyholders Over Two Million Dollars 


HOME OFFICE: MACON, GEORGIA 

















HOME OFFICE, 


OHARTERED 1874 


Plate Glass, Burglary, Accident and Health Insurance 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
S. Wm. Burton, Sec. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


Robert A. Drysdale, Vice-Pres. 


‘The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


47 CEDAR STREET 


Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass’t Sec. 

















HEAD OFFICE 
CHICAGO 


F. W. LAWSON 


General Manager 


Liability, Accident 
Burglary,Boiler and 
Credit Insurance 





THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 





Established 1869 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


; ._F. J. WALTERS 

f Resident Manager 

55 JOHN STREET 
New York 


Elmer A. Lord &Co. 
145 Milk St., Boston 


Resident Managers 
ew England 














20% 


FULL COVERAGE 


Telephone, John 5880 


Reduction of Conference Rates on 
Automobile Lines 


MOTOR CAR MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MOTOR CAR MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


20 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


We are open for agencies in New York and Pennsylvania 


17144% COMMISSION 


No direct business written 














The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


The original and leading Liability 
Insurance Company in the World 
LIABILITY, STEAM BOILER, 
ACCIDENT, HEALTH, FIDELITY 
AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 
United States Branch 
SAMUEL APPLETON, United States Mgr. 
Employers’ Liability Building 
33 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
AGENTS WANTED 
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j 





BOSTON 
Paid-In Capital $1,500,000 





BUSINESS=BUILDERS 


e DEVELOPING 
% Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen’s 


Compensation, Automobile, Accident, Health, 


© Burglary and Plate Glas INSURANCE 


APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE 


Mascachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 





T. J. FALVEY, President 
Write For Territory 














American 
Surety 


Company 
| of New York 


100 BROADWAY 


Fidelity and 
Surety Bonds 





Burglary Insurance 
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Largest Life Insurance Business in the World 





‘METROPOLITAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED BY THE STATE OF NEW YORE) 


HALEY FISKE, President 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, Vice-President 


Total Amount of Outstanding Insurance............... $5,343,652,434 


Larger than that of any other Company in the World. 


Ordinary (annual premium) Life Insurance paid for in 1919 $910,091,087 


More than has ever been placed in one year by any Company in the World. 


Industrial (weekly premium) Insurance paid for in 1919. $508,590,405 


More than has ever been placed in one year by any Company in the World. 


Total Insurance placed and paid for in 1919............. $1,418,681 ,492 
The largest amount ever placed in one year by any Company in the World. 

Gain in Insurance in Force in 1919 ...................... $914,140,618 
More than ever has been gained in one year by any Company in the World. 

Number of Policies in Force December 31, 1919........... 21,770,671 
Larger than that of any other Company in America. 

Gain in Number of Outstanding Policies................. 1,986,410 
Larger than any Company in the World has ever gained in one year. 

Dk aie ee ee i eas tc ok baba wed aed cowed $864,821,824.55 

Increase in Assets during 1919 ......................0000- $89,367 ,126.27 
Larger than that of any other Company in the World. 

REESE ET SEE Geo Ee oe ee aE $835,736,487.38 

a ca le al ain eal a idbh baw eae $29,085,337.17 

Number of Claims paid in 1919.......................... 289,125 


Averaging one policy paid for every 30 seconds of each business day of 8 hours. 


Amount paid to Policy-holders in 1919................... $73,581,759.91 
Payment of claims averaged $505.93 a minute of each business day of 8 hours. 


Metropolitan Nurses made 1,300,883 visits free of charge to 256,000 sick 


Industrial Policy-holders. 


Metropolitan men distributed over Twelve Millions of pieces of literature 


on health— 
Bringing the total distribution to over 200,000,000. 


Reduction in general mortality at ages 1 to 74 in 8 years 17.9 per cent. 


Typhoid reduction, 69 per cent.; Tuberculosis, over 33 per cent.; Heart 
disease, over 23 per cent.; Bright’s disease, over 25 per cent.; Infectious 
diseases of children, over 46 per cent. 


In general reduction and in each case of disease, this is far greater than that shown by statistics of 


the Registration Area of the United States 


Death Rate for 1919 lowest in History of Company. 
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